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A Prise Winning Red Polled Bull \ 


Red Polled cattle came originally from a union of two types found in Norfolk and Suffolk counties in Eng- (") 
land. The former was of a-deep red color with fair milking qualities, but a decided tendency toward the beef 
type. The Suffolk cattle, on the other hand, had a decided dairy form and were originally a mouse color. ') 
The union of the two breeds has resulted in a deep red and no other color is recognized by the Red Poll regis- N 
try association. Undoubtedly other breeds, such as the Shorthorn, West Highlands, and Galloway have been used y 
in the development. They were first imported into the United States in 1873 and are now found in nearly every 


state in the union, being most numerous in Texas, Kansas, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois and Ohio. This breed } 
is becoming quite popular, due largely to the fact that the animals are of medium size, become easily acclimat- 
ed and ‘ihrive in severe climates. They are about midway between the Shorthorn and the Devon, the average from i) 


1200 to 1250 pounds. As a rule the cows are good milkers. The steers mature early, but have never been forced 
as some of the other breeds. They do best where food is plentiful. The steers of fair size, fatten quickly, kill 
well and make an excellent quality of beef. The bulls are prepotent and for that reason are excellent for cross- 
ing upon common stock. In appearance they are neat, trim and active with clear outlines and much uniformity 


in color. 
































ADVERTISEMENTS 


Record Crops Grown tw Mapes Manures 


‘‘American Agriculturist’”’ Prize Potato-Growing Contest. 
All records surpassed by the [apes Potato Manure. 
The two largest creps of Potatoes ever grown 


acre. 
Nature’s Laboratory.” 


‘*New secrets in 


with fertilizers or farm manure grown with the 


Mapes Potato 


The following were the LARGEST CROPS of potatoes grown in each State— 
and ALL these crops were grown EXCLUSIVELY WITH 
THE MAPES POTATO MANURE: 


Maine, Aroostook County 
The largest crop ever grown in Maine. 
fertilizers. 


745 bushels 
Second largest ever grown with 


847 bushels 
“The largest crop ever grown. with fertilizers or manure.” 
Massachusetts 355 bushels 
390 bushels 
The largest crops grown in Massachusetts and Connecticut in season 
1889 (280 and 340 bushels), were also grown with the Mapes Pofato 
Manure, 


Minnesota 325 bushels 


479 bushels 


Manure alone. 


THE LARGEST CROPS IN EACH STATE GROWN WITH OTHER 
FERTILIZERS AND FARM MANURES, SBASON 1890, WERE AS FOL- 
LOWS :—595, 522, 506, 351, 325, 319 and 307 bushels per acre. 


Summing +p the Potato Contests 


In SEVENTEEN states in which the largest crop was grown with ferti- 
lizers, 1889 and 1890, TEN crops were grown exclusively with the Mapes Potato 
Manure; 847, 745, 669, 532, 479, 460, 428, 393 and 324 bushels per acre. 

Average yield per acre, 522 bushels. 

In the SEVEN ‘states in which the largest crop was grown with ferti- 
lizers other than the Mapes, the yields were as follows: 506, 454, 444, 401, 325, 
319 and 307 bushels per acre. 

Average yield per acre, 39 bushels, 


Yields from one measured 


‘The Great Corn Contest of the American Agriculturist 


CROPS 213, 119 AND 95 BUSHELS EACH; GROWN ON ~~ ACRE EXCLUSIVELY WITH THB MAPES CORN 
E 

Of this great crop, 213 bushels shelled corn, grown in Yates County, N. Y., with the Mapes Corn Manure (800 pounds per 
acre) exclusively, the American Agriculturist says: “If we allow only $15 as the value of the tops for fodder, and make no ac- 
count of bottom stalks, the cost comes within twenty cents a bushel (shelled corn).” 

The largest crop grown with fertilizers other than the Mapes (45 crops in all) was 84 bushels (chemically dried, 60 bushels). 
SOME LARGE CROPS GROWN WITH THE MAPES CORN MANURE, AND REPORTED IN THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 

Season 1888.—1040 bushels of corn (ears) on less than 4% acres, equal to 233% bushels, or 116% bushels shelled corn per acre, 
grown on farm of Rural New Yorker, with the Mapes Corn Manure. 

Ninety bushels (shelled) with 500 pounds per acre. 150 bushels €shelled) with 600 pounds per acre. 
over five times as much as the cost of the fertilizer.—American Agriculturist. 

Eight hundred and fifty-six bushels (ears) on four acres. 159.37 bushels on one sare. 


used but the Mapes.—Rural New Yorker. 
On two acres 600 pounds of Mapes alone, broadcast, 198 bushels shelled corn. én three acres, 


489 bushels (ears). Grown by Dr. Henry Stewart.—New England Homestead. 
One hundred and eighty bushels of ears per acre; shelled, 98.45 bushels. 2058 bushels (ears) on 16 acres. 


pounds per acre) used, ‘onnecticut Farmer, 
Wheat 


The only Prize Wheat Crop grown with fertilizers in the American Agriculturist Prize Crop Contest, 1889, was raised by J} 
Bartholomew Gedney, Westchester County, N. Y., with 600 pounds of the Mapes Complete (wheat) Manure applied broadcast 
harrowed in. Variety, White Beardless. Harvested July 2, 1889. Yield, 46 bushels on one acre. Straw, 6347 pounds. Grain, 
pounds. One even or struck bushdl weighed 60 pounds: Dimensions of contest acre, 290 4-10x150 feet. Entire cost, $38.50. 

The other prize wheats were raised in Utah and the west. 


What Very Thorough Tillage and the Mapes Grass Top-Dressing Have Done 
With Timothy Hay (Following Wheat Crop) 


(FROM THE RURAL NEW YORKER, MARCH i8th, -1900.) 

Last Fall I seeded an eight-acre field after a wheat crop. It was a peor field on a farm my employer bought a year ago, and had no manure for 
12 or 15‘years. Nearly half of the field is sand and gravel, and very poor grass land. Having a great deal of grading, building, fencing, silos to fill, etc., 
1 did not get the seeding done until October 3 and 4, and was almost afraid to risk it so late, Seeded as before, rolled and picked stones, and got a fine 
start before hard frost, tit got nearly half the youfig plants killed, as we had no show to protect them. So it was a case of freeze and thaw all Winter, 
and Spring found a very seedy-looking stand of what looked like a large lawn in November, I put 400 Ibs. of MAPES GRASS AND GRAIN TOP DRESSING 
per acre on both fields, and by June ist the newly-seeded field was mistaken for a field of oats by a good many who saw it. I had « good many farmers 
come from places four and five miles around to see it, as those who saw it told others; all declared it immense, To one man who was looking it over I 
said that I would have had-.a “good deal more grass if half the young plants had not beer winter Killed, He said he did not see how I could possibly 
get any more to grow on it. On a gravel kmoll.and the other sandy land, I got only a* light crop, but from the whole field I got 37 TO # TONS OF FIRST- 
CLASS, THOROUGHLY-CURED TIMOTHY HAY. If I had managed to seed a month cartier I am sure Iwould have had more hay. There was a bad 
washout on part of the field, which spoiled half an acre or more. Still, I am not so badly off, with nearly fite tons per acre on such land. I have had 
a = many inquiries lately as to how I managed to get such a crop the first year, > é . A. M. K. 

yack, N. 


Heads the List (150 Fertilizers) for Chaaniins to the Farmer 
The Mapes Seeding Down Manure 


For seeding dowh Spring and Fall, also for apple, peach and all fruit orchards, grapes, small fruits, etc. A land strengthener. 
Ammonia Phos. acid Potash 


Guaranteed analysis, per cent. . 3.00 18.00 10.00 
Average of analyses by the Conn. ‘Agricultural Station for 12 YEARS.. 3.22 17.39 11.50 


Heads the list in the Official Report 1901 of the Connecticut imetiiesiiiams Experiment Station as 
showing the least difference between cost te the farmer and the ealculated market value of plant food 


contained. See pages 58-72 
See official report, 1901, for official analyses of 150 different brands, analyzed October 31, 1901. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., ‘yiWw yoke" 


Value of the grain alone 
125.37 bushels on one acre. Nothing 
same fertilizer, same quan- 


tity. 
Only Mapes (800 


NEW YORK. 
Send for Deseriptive Pamphlets, also on Growing of Fruits, Tobacco, Fertilizer Farming, etc. 
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Farming with Hose and Sprayer. 





MIGHT as well try to 
farm without horses as 
to grow fruit without 
spraying.” This state- 
ment was made recent- 
ly by a successful fruit 
grower of upper New 
York to a member of 
American Agricultu- 
rist’s editorial staff. 
Where up-to-date meth- 
ods of spraying have 
been practiced regular- 
ly, high grade and good 
quantity fruit is usu- 
ally the result. Some 
people, however, have a rather vague idea 
as to the utility of careful spraying and are 
doubtful whether it pays for the trouble. 
There are times when the season is more 
favorable for fruit than others. Simply 
because a neighbor who does not spray se- 
cures a good crop of apples or fruit one 
year, should not induce others to abandon 
this method. A tree requires all the pro- 
tection possible from the attacks of insect 
pests and fungous diseases, and this can 
best be accomplished by means of the spray 
pump. 

Recently appeared in these columns a 
note from the well-known fruit grower, J. 
H. Hale, stating that he would spray this 
season his entire Georgia orchard, consist- 
ing of nearly 300,000 peach and plum trees. 
He was also of the opinion that growers 
in the central and more northern states 
would be obliged to spray more frequently 
in the future if they expect to remain in 
the fruit business. 

STUDY YOUR TREES, 














and determine first for what purpose you | 


are going to spray. If peach or plum rot or 
leaf curl are to be combated, one solution 
will be necessary, but if the codling moth 
or leaf-eating insects 


American Agriculturist 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtea. 
For Week Ending March 15, 1902 


be used when the trees arein leaf. The first 
formula, however, can be used with fairly 
good success, even if the trees are in full 
foliage and set with fruit. 

With certain varieties, MrRumph sprayed 
his trees four or five times during the season 
with the weak solution, without serious in- 
jury to the foliage. The mixture caused a 
little shothole effect in the leaves, but the 
trees were not injured, the rot was kept 
completely under control and a fine crop 
of fruit secured; while peaches of the same 
variety in an adjoining orchard, where no 
spraying was conducted, rotted on the trees 
and in many instances the growing shoots 
were killed by the same disease. 

Where apples are to be sprayed, the first 
application should be made, if possible, be- 
fore the buds open. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, however, this first spraying is not 
given. Usually apple trees are sprayed 
with 4-6-50 formula after the blossoms fall. 
To this solution four ounces of paris green 
should be added for the destruction of leaf- 
eating insects and the codling moth. The 
spray should be repeated about one week 
later. If warm and dry, ten days or even 
two weeks may intervene between the two 
applications. Only in rare cases are the 
third and fourth applications necessary. 
The same general treatment may be given 
to pear trees. Care should be taken to see 
that the calyx or cup end of the fruit is 
open and ready to receive the spraying ma- 
terial at the proper time. 

For low-growing plants such as currants, 
gooseberries, strawberries, etc, the 4-6-50 
formula should be used. For the above 
fruits the ordinary spraying apparatus will 
be found satisfactory. For low-growing 
crops like strawberries and potatoes in rows, 
an apparatus arranged’ so as to thoroughly 
spray several rows at a time should be used. 

Crops planted in hills like tomatoes, cab- 
bages, cantaloupes, cucumbers, etc, can be 
sprayed to good. advantage with a row 





j No. if 


sprayer, but considerable material is wast- 
ed. Many truckers use the ordinary knap- 
sack sprayer for such crops where the 
acreage is not large. In all cases where 
there is foliage, it is desirable to add four 
ounces of paris green to each 50 gallons of 
the solution. ,Usually two or three appli- 
cations are necessary to keep the leaf blight 
of the strawberry, potato, tomato and can- 
taloupe crops under control. For the de- 
struction of worms on cabbages, where the 
solution cannot be used to good advantage, 
the plants may be dusted with two pounds 
of paris green in 100 pounds of land plaster. 
Success will depend largely on the thor- 
oughness with which the material is ap- 
plied, and care should be taken to keep the 
plants well covered. 
TO MAKE BORDEAUX MIXTURE CORRECT1Y, 


have a supply of blue stone, plenty of good 
stone lime and two or three tight barrels 
ready for use. Bordeaux mixture should be 
used immediately after being made. The 
stock solution, however, can be kept on 
hand indefinitely and mixed as desired. If 
the 4-6-50 formula is wanted, (1) place eight 
pounds of blue stone in a basket or bag and 
suspend in a barrel containing 50 gallons of 
water and leave until the miaterial is thor- 
oughly dissolved; (2), thoroughly slake 12 
pounds of stone lime in a tub or other ves- 
sel, dilute slightly with water and pour into 
another barrel and fill with water, making 
50 gallons of milk of lime. These solutions 
when mixed together would make 100 gal- 
lons according to the formula given; (3), 
take eight ounces of paris green, divide 
into two equal parts, mix with a little water 
to a thin paste and add four ounces to the 
blue stone stock and the remaining four 
ounces to the lime water. 

When ready to use, stir each solution 
thoroughly and with two pails of the same 
capacity, dip equal quantity from each bar- 
rel and pour them at the same time in a 
third barrel or tub or directly into the 
spraying apparatus. 





are to be considered, 
a mixture of differ- 
ent proportions will 
be required. For 
peach and plum 
trees, while dormant, 
bordeaux mixture 
made with the 3-8-50, 
4-5-50 or 5-5-50 for- 
mula will be satis- 





factory. For rot and 
leaf curl, Samuel 
Rumph, the well- 


known fruit grower 
of Georgia, has used 
the former formula, 
while Mr Hale has 
found the latter more 
satisfactory. The 
first combination of 
figures means that 
in mixing the bor- 
deaux mixture, three 
pounds of blue stone 
and eight pounds of 
good stone lime are 
used for each 50 gal- 
lons of water. The 
solution may be va- 
ried according to the 
other figures, as may 
seem best to meet 
conditions. Inasmuch 
as peach and plum 
foliage is easily in- 
jured, the last two 
formulae should not 


spring. 





infested with San Jose scale. 
solution of kerosene and water just before the buds opened. 
good crop of fruit and the scale was kept in check. A portion of the orchard 
will be treated again with a 20% solution of crude. petroleum and water 
It is advisable to use the crude petroleum rather than the refined oil and 
would suggest that the lime, sulphur and salt wash be tested at the same time. The 
photograph was taken by one of the editors.of American Agriculturist, under whose 
direction the spraying was done. 





SPRING WORK IN PEACH ORCHARD FOR SCALE 
Our illustration shows a spraying outfit at work April 26 in a peach orchard 





The trees were thoroughly sprayed with a 20% 
The trees matured a 


The solutions will be 
thoroughly mixed as 
they fall, provided 
they are poured at 
the same time into 
the vessel so that 
the liquids come to- 
gether. Great care 
should be taken in 
placing the bordeaux 
mixture in thespray- 
ing apparatus. It 
should be _ put 
through a fine mesh 
wire strainer to elim- 
inate any foreign 
particles that might 
otherwise stop up 
the nozzles. 

THE SPRAYING APPA- 
RATUS NECESSARY 
depends largely upon 
conditions. Each 
grower must select 
the equipment that 
will meet his needs. 
In spraying for the 
San Jose scale there 
are upon the market 
several excellent me- 
chanical devices for 
mixing kerosene or 
crude petroleum and 
water. There are so 
many kinds of good 
spraying machines 
{To Page 394.] 


this 
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Best Methods of Seeding Alfalfa. 


This wonderful forage plant requires 
great care during the first few months. 
In the first place the soil should be rich, 
open and porous with plenty of water avail- 
able several feet below the surface. The 
land must not be wet, as the plant abso- 
lutely refuses to grow where its roots are 
constantly soaked with water. In prepar- 
ing the seedbed, make every effort to secure 
an open, porous soil. Plow deep and sub- 
soil where practical. Pulverize thoroughly 
and compact carefully. The seeds are so 
small that the soil particles must be fine, 
so that they can come in contact with 
them. Then, too, the soil must be suffi- 
ciently compact to prevent disastrous dry- 
ing out. Devoting the land to cowpeas, 
beans, rape, potatoes or cabbage the pre- 
vious year is very satisfactory. If the 
land needs fertilizing, grow upon it some 
of the nitrogen-gathering crops and plow 
them under if necessary. 

The best time of seeding is still in doubt. 
F. D. Coburn in his recent book on alfalfa 
(published by Orange Judd Co, New York, 
price 50 cents), states that fall seeding is 
advisable where grass«and weeds are liable 
to choke out the young plants. This is 
probably where rainfall is quite heavy. 
The seeding should be done after the rains 
have come and when the ground is in good 
condition. Prof Cottrell of Kansas 
thinks that alfalfa can be grown on the 
heavy land of eastern Kansas, Missouri, 
Iowa and Mllinois, if proper attention is 
given to the seedbed and the seeding is 
done in the fall. The young plants get a 
good start before winter weather sets in. 
In the spring they start out readily and 
are enabled to keep ahead of the weeds 


providing the alfalfa is clipped four or. 


five times during the season. The draw- 
back to fall seeding, is the fact that severe 
winters are liable to result in much winter 
killing. 

In the west, where alfalfa is most profit- 
able, spring seeding is quite the rule. As 
the young plants are comparatively weak, 
it is best to delay seeding until the ground 
has warmed up well and cold rains are 
past. In preparing the land for the seed 
in spring, plow very shallaw, but pulver- 
ize thoroughly. 

The amount of seed per acre is also 
largely a matter of opinion. Some sow 
from ten to 12 pounds per acre, while 
others seed as high as 30. Under very 
favorable conditions, the lighter seeding 
is very satisfactory, but it goes without 
saying that as a rule the heavier seeding 
is best. The chances are that the light 
seeding will result in a very poor stand. 
This results in a loss of a part of the 
ground for an entire year. It pays much 
better to put on more seed, even though it 
be expensive. 

There is much variation in alfalfa seed, 
and under_no circumstances should it be 
sown without first being tested. It is a 
very. easy matter to count out 100 seeds 
and place them between two pieces of mus- 
lin. Invert a small dish in a large vessel 
and pour water around it. Place the mus- 
lin on the inverted dish, letting one end 
of the muslin hang down in the water. 
Put in a warm place and in two or three 
days count the seeds which have sprouted. 
Repeat this until no more germinate. At 
least 75% of alfalfa seed ought to grow 
when treated in this manner. While old 
seed is often good it is not desirable to 
use it. If it is good and plump, keeping 
it two or three years will not be particular- 
ly injurious. 

The most satisfactory way to sow alfalfa 
is by the use of the ordinary seed drill. 
Ifthe soil is Hght, ‘rol after drilling, 
then follow with the harrow. The’ surface 
will be left loose, so that the young plants 
can push through = readily. The seed 
should be put down into the moist soil. 
As a rule, it should not be covered more 
than one inch. Where soils are heavy 


and damp, covering of half an inch is suf- 
ficient. Few drills handle alfalfa seed 
satisfactorily, but this can be overcome by 
mixing seed with coarse corn meal, equal 
parts, or some other substitute that will 
feed out evenly. The habit of drilling half 
the seed one way, then cross drilling with 
the other half is commendable, as there 
is less liability of bare wows and the seed 
is more evenly distributed. This has been 
tried in Illinois and Kansas with good 
results. 


Raising Beans in Michigan. 


L. D. DICKINSON, EATON COUNTY. 


Any soil in this locality that will raise 
good wheat, oats or corn will raise beans, 
but good crops of beans cannot be raised 
on poor ground. Beans are hard on the 
land and no field should grow two -crops 
in succession. Good crops of beans are 
grown every year on wheat, oats and corn 
stubble ground, but years of observation 
and experience have taught me that the 
fields on which beans can be grown cheap- 
est and surest, if properly handled, are 
those that were pastured or in meadow the 
previous season. Such fields take less labor 
to keep the crop free from weeds. They 
should be plowed early while there is plenty 
of moisture, rolled and gragged often 
enough to keep down everything green until 
planting time, when the soil will be firm, 
moist and mellow—the ideal condition for 
the bean to germinate. Such partial sum- 
mer fallowing is the only way to maintain 
sufficient moisture to carry the plant vigor- 
ously through any dry period that often 
overtakes it in its early stages. It also 
makes it much easier to care for the erop 
after planting, as the plants come up im- 
mediately and evenly and gives the farmer 
a chance to stir the soil before the weeds 
start. 

Many farmers raise excellent crops on 
stubble flelds with no more and sometimes 
less labor, plowing the ground only in time 
to fit for planting. With plenty of mois- 
ture this will do, but with the drouths of 
June that our locality is subject to this 
method is risky. . The best beans should 
be selected for. seed. The pea variety is 
the only one we raise for market. The 
planting season is from June 5 to 25. The 
common grain drill is: used for this work, 
drilling in rows 28 inches apart. One-half 
to three-fourths of a bushel to the acre, 
according to condition of the soil, is planted. 

With ordinarily favorable weather the 
crop attains sufficient growth in ten days 
to be cultivated. If conditions are unfa- 
vorable and the plant starts slowly, it 
would be well to run over the ground with 
a spike tooth drag to keep the weeds from 
starting or to mellow the soil if it has 
been crusted. The tool generally used for 
cultivating is the two-horse wheel cultiva- 
tor of any standard make. If the soil has 
been properly fitted two rows can be cul- 
tivated at once, ten acres being an easy 
day’s work. Shields should be used until 
the plant is too large to be covered by the 
dirt from the cultivator. Cultivation should 
be done once a week until the bean begins 
to form. Some good farmers will not cul- 
tivate after the blossoms appear. My own 
experience has taught me that cultivation, 
though it be so late as to tear apart the 
vines between the rows, never lessens the 
yield, and further, as most of the bean 
ground is sown to wheat, it is a partial 
preparation for the wheat. Beans grow 
rapidly and three to five cultivations are 
sufficient. ; 

During ordinary seasons, the crop begins 
to ripen the latter part of August. When 
the soil is uniform throughout the field, the 
crop will ripen evenly, and all can be pulled 
at the same time, but if the soil is ret uni- 
form the crop will likely show this wneven- 
ness in ripening. If there is. too much va- 
riation the ripe vines should be pulled first, 


as hot, dry weather shelis.them quite badly.” 


The pulling is done, two rows at once, with 


FARMING EAST AND WEST 


a two-horse puller having two blades about 
3 feet long that run just below the sur- 
face of the ground, the front ends just 
outside the rows, the back ends inside, 
thus cutting off the roots of the beans. Two 
iron rods, the length of the blades, parallel- 
ing them and just above, are used as gath- 
erers. One man with team will pull about 
the same acreage that he can cultivate. 
Others follow, forking the beans from the 
dirt and pulling any that the machine may 
have left, putting two of the gathered rows 
into one. One man will fork out from two 
to three acres in a day. When the out- 
side leaves become crispy the beans should 
be turned. If the beans are all ripe, sun- 
shine and a light breeze with one or two 
turnings will cure them sufficiently to draw. 
Beans should not be left any length of 
time after rains without being turned, as 
they are easily colored and spoiled. Neither 
should any be put into barn or stack with- 
out being thoroughly cured, as the effect 
will be the same. Shelter should be given if 
possible. 

The threshing is done with bean hullers 
at the rate of 500 to 600 bushels per day. 
Hot, dry winds during the filling season 
sometimes lessen the yield 25 to 50%. This 
is about the only drawback to a good bean 
yield in Eaton county. Fifteen bushels to 
the acre is considered a good average, al- 
though 20 and 25 bushels are not extraordi- 
nary yields, and frequently 30 bushels and 
even more are reported. The fodder makes 
the best of sheep feed and is worth about 
$1 per acre. 


Wonderfully Profitable Ten-Acre Farm---l. 


*c. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND, N ¥. 


That a farm of ten acres can be made to 
produce. sufficient. to support a family of six 
persons and have a surplus of $100-per acre 
each year seems to the ordinary farmer 
preposterous. It is nevertheless true. But 
how can such results be obtained, may be 
asked, and the answer is an easy one. Give 
to horticulture the same. untiring industry, 
the same application of means to the end, 
relative to the same amount of capital, and 
from seed to harvest let him adopt the 
same businéss methods the merchant or 
‘manufacturer does, and horticulture will 
prove.more profitable, pleasant and health- 
ful than any other eccupation. We will 
take the ten-acre farm already noticed, and 
consider one representative acre. 

As soon as the last crop is off, about the 
middle of November, it is completely cov- 
ered with well-rotted manure. Shortly 
afterward it is plowed as deeply as the 
scil will permit. If freezing weather follows 
disintegration goes on just the same, in 
fact,, nore rapidly. After a brief rest it 
gets the plow again, followed by the har- 
row. Both the farmer and the land smile 
at the progress made. Mother nature ap- 
preciates all the help she can get that will 
assist in reproduction and will amply repay 
for all service rendered. Although two 
plowings are quite satisfactory, if the Jan- 
uary thaw comes late and is a dry one, 
in goes the plow a third time, followed by 
the harrow. In February the hotbeds are 
prepared. The seeds are sown as soon as 
conditions are favorable. Of cabbage, Early 
Jersey Wakefield and some one of the Early 
Flat Dutch varieties are used. The two 
will keep up a succession for the market 
for about three weeks, as long as the land 
can be spared for this crop. It must be 
cleared by July 1 for other crops. 


GETTING PLANTS READY FOR THE FIELD. 


“fhe first step taken for a good crop of 
cabbage is good plants. As the second 
leaves are’ about the size of the first or 
seed leaves, they are pricked out into 
frames of finely’ prepared soil, set about 
one-half inch apart in the rows, which are 


*Read before the recent meeting of the 
eastern New York horticultural society at 
the American institute in New York. 
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one inch apart. Here. they remain until 
the next pair of leaves are half an inch 
in length, when they are again pricked out, 
this time into flats or shallow boxes, and 
put in cold frames and kept covered with 
sash, when necessary, until they are set in 
the field. The soil in which seed is 
sown and the plants grown is not particu- 
larly rich. Let the plants acquire a good, 
vigorous growth, then, when set in the 
field, they can assimilate all the food given 
them and rapid growth is the result. 
Lettuce plants are treated in precisely the 
same manner, except that they are given 
a little more room, because of their more 
spreading habits. When the days of en- 
couraging warmth bids welcome and the 
field has again been plowed and harrowed 
until the loam has become as fine as river 
sand, the cabbage plants are carried out 
in the flats in which they were growing, and 
so carefully set that the slightest check is 
searcely discernible. Then a small hand- 
ful of shell lime is strewn around each, 
which is a prevention of club root and stem 
rot. The plants are set in rows 3 feet apart, 
1% feet apart in the row, which gives in 
round numbers 11,000 to the acre. Between 
each of the cabbage plants is set a lettuce 
plant. Then between these rows is another 


FIELD AND BARN 


giving the average market prices as this 
farmer gave them to me: 


MARKET VALUE AND COST OF PRODUCTION. 
11,000 heads of cabbage at 5bc.........$550 


54,000 heads of lettuce at i%c......... 810 
29,000 heads of celery at 2c............. 580 
25,000 bunches of radishes at Ic....... 250 

Total value of product.............$2,190 
Manure and Fertilizers................ $100 
ENED | 404-40 < Cnnen ke On b4.0:4a co 0b habe eREa 100 
Pry ge ae ee ga ae 500 
Incidental expenses ............cceeee0e 50 

Total expended $750 


Net profit $1,440. 


This farmer has ten acres and during the 
past ten years has cleared and safely in- 
vested $9000. This is the net profit after 
supporting a family of six persons. He is 
giving his children a liberal education and 
living in all respects in as good style as 
the average merchant or professional man. 
All his land is worked on the same plan. 
It may not all be worked at as great a 
profit, from the fact of his having a regu- 
lar set of customers, strictly first-class re- 
tail dealers, for whom he is obliged to 
grow some crops that do not pay as well. 
He usually grows two acres of potatoes 
and gets.about 400 bushels per acre. Po- 
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DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK JUDGING BARN AT WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


row of lettuce.. This is set 1 foot apart in 
the row, which gives a total of 25,520 plants 
of head lettuce per acre. Then between 
these rows, which are 18 inches apart, is 
sown a row of radishes, which yields an- 
nually not less than 25,000 bunches. 

This brings the rows of vegetables about 
9 inches apart, which some gardeners con- 
sider a waste of room, as they make their 
rows of cabbages but 30 inches apart, with 
lettuce and radishes between. This re- 
duces the distance between each row to 7% 
inches. The radishes are marketed within 
60 days from the time of sowing. This 
makes room for the lettuce to perfect its 
heads, which is usually all sold by June 1, 
after which the cabbage perfects its heads. 
The cabbage is ready for market by June 15. 
The whole crop is sold and the land is put 
in condition for another series of crops by 
July 15. 

PREPARATION FOR SECOND SERIES OF CROPS, 


Immediately after the crops are taken off 
the land is.cleared of rubbish, given a_lib- 
eral coat of manure, and plowed and har- 
rowed again thoroughly. Shallow trenches 
are made 3 feet apart for celery plants. 
The plants are set 6 inches apart in the 
trenches, which gives 29,040 plants to the 
acre. Between each trench are set two 
rows of lettuce, which yields 29,040 heads. 
Let us now see what this acre has yielded, 





tatoes are followed by celery, beans, corn 
or some other crop that pays especially 
well. Every acre of this garden-farm is 
worked on the same intensive plan. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

First, success is mainly due to the fact 
that nearly all the tilth is given before 
the seeds are sown or the plants set. After 
this work is-done the horse cultivator never 
enters the field until there is a crop to be 
carted off. About the only implement used 
is a narrow hoe, which just skims over the 
surface so frequently that weeds cannot 
grow and moisture cannot escape by evap- 
oration. The next secret is that this man 
or class of men are merchants. They do 
not produce milk at a cost of 3 cents per 
quart and sell it for 2% cents; neither do 
they grow apples for the pleasure of see- 
ing them rot under the trees. They cause 
their land to produce what may be con- 
sidered enormous crops, then dispose ef 
them at a profit; which is not shared with 
or given wholly to the middleman. 


[To Be Concluded.] 





Model Dairy and Live Stock Barn. 


The dairy barn and stock-judging build- 
ing at the Wisconsin college of agriculture, 
cost $21,000. By use of the steel supported 
bridge shown on the left of our illustration, 
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hay and grain are deHvered directly from 
the wagon into the third story. The roof 
is supported by trusses, avoiding posts. 
This allows the teams to-turn round in the 
barn without difficulty. All hay and feed 
pass downward from the time they are 
being unloaded until delivered to the ani- 
mals. On the left-hand corner on the front 
of the structure is a round silo lined with 
brick inside and out. The cut corn is de- 
livered into this silo from the third floor 
of the barn without the use of a carrier. 

The wing of the rear portion of the build- 
ing shown on the right is 40 feet wide and 
70 feet in length. It provides stable room 
for 36 cows. The walls of the stable are 
lined with galvanized iron, thus rendering 
them impervious to air, and in a measure 
fireproof. The left-hand wing at the rear 
is 35 feet in width and houses young stock. 
The King system of ventilation is employed 
in providing fresh air for the stock in these 
two wings. The large ventilators are 
shown in the photograph. The middle por- 
tion of the rear showing skylights in the 
roof and many windows, is used for stock- 
judging. The room is 40 by 70 feet in area, 
and provided with steam heat. In the 
building are three electric motors for 
cutting feed, grinding grain, skimming 
milk, pumping water, etc. More than 450 
agricultural and dairy school students are 
traired to judge dairy cows in this build- 
ing each year. 


Raising Corn for Silage. 








The methods of growing corn for the silo 
are practically the same as those for grow- 
ing corn for any other purpose. Begin by 
plowing the ground to a good depth and 
follow with a harrow or disk, working until 
the clods are pulverized, and the land in 
the very best of condition. When the soil 
is well warmed up, say the last week of 
April or any time in May, plant at the rate 
of about one bushel of seed to six or seven 
acres. The kernels can be dropped in drills 
or hills. Some growers prefer one way and 
some the other. 

For silage corn the aim should be to get 
a good growth of the entire plant. A me- 
dium sized stalk with heavy foliage and as 
many ears as practicable is the most de- 
sirable. If the corn is planted in hills, try 
to get three or four grains in each hill. Of 
drilled, try to have one stalk to every foot. 
Any variety which grows well in the lo- 
eality will answer. It is not necessary to 
plant a special silage corn. 

Cultivation of silo corn should be thor- 
ough and frequent. As soon as weeds ap- 
pear, even if this be before the corn plant 
shows above ground, go over the field with 
a slant tooth harrow or some kind of a 
weeder. The weeder is preferable on many 
soils, as it is very effective and it is possi- 
ble for one man to go over a very large 
area in a day. If the spring happens to be 
wet, neither the weeder nor the disk harrow 
are entirely satisfactory. Charles Rowe of 
Morgan Co, Ill, states that under such con- 
ditions he has used the spading harrow with 
excellent results. This is simply a disk 
with slightly bent fingers 3 or 4 inches in 
length all around the outside of the disk. 
This spades up the ground and does better 
work than any other implement he has ever 
tried. 

After this, go over the corn with a culti- 
vator having small shovels. Run close to 
the corn and dig out or cover up all the 
weeds. The next cultivation should not be 
quite so deep and a little farther away from 
the corn. The third cultivation should be 
still shallower, the idea being to avoid 
breaking roots. In most cases one treat- 
ment with the weeder and three cultiva- 
tions are sufficient. In other localities and 
seasons four will be necessary. Corn should 
not be cut for the silo until the grains are 
well dented and the lower leaves dried and 
the entire plant fairly well matured. The 
silage will be more. satisfactory, being 
sweeter than from corn cut earlier. There 
will be a larger amount of it. 
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Save Money in Buy:ng Fertiliz-rs. 


One result of the enormous consumption 
of fertilizers by the farmers on Long Island, 
N Y, is a considerable decrease in the price 
paid for manufactured goods. The method 
pursued is substantially as follows: 

The farmers club together and invite bids 
on large quantities of certain brands or 
certain formulas, the terms to be spot eash 
on delivery. This makes their trade very 
attractive to manufacturers, as it elimi- 
nates all the bother and expense of agents, 
collections, losses, etc. The manufacturer 
whose bid is accepted, as to both price and 
quality, has no further trouble with the 
order. All he has to do is to ship the 
fertilizer in carload lots, and send the bill 
to the treasurer of the farmers’ club, with 
bill of lading attached, and check goes for- 
ward by return mail. 

Manifestly this method of spot cash busi- 
ness in wholesale quantities can be con- 
ducted much more chéaply for all concerned 
than the ordinary method of selling ferti- 
lizers in little driblets of a few bags’ or 
a few tons to individual farmers on long 
time. This latter method, which is’ the 
system that usually has to be adopted, be- 
cause.consumers of fertilizers will have it 
so, not only makes more bother and ex- 
pense for manufacturers and the _ trade, 
but the losses from poor collections and 
other items incidental to this kind of busi- 
ness probably make this kind of trade less 
profitable to the manufacturer than’ spot 
cash business at closer prices. 

That this is true is further demonstrated 
by the experience of Long Island farmers 
who are not members of clubs, and 
who do not join in the wholesale purchases 
made for spot cash by the farmers’ club. 
Such outside farmers have to pay several 
dollars a ton more for the small lots of fer- 
tilizers they buy on long time, than the 
club price. 

The fact is that in buying fertilizers, feeds 
and many other supplies, farmers would 
find it very greatly to their advantage to 
co-operate and buy together. If they can- 
not put up the money with which to pay 
spot cash, any combination of farmers 
should have no difficulty in borrowing the 
needed funds at 5 or 6%. That rate of in- 
terest, for four, six or eight months, or 
until the farmers were in funds, would not 
amount to nearly as much as the saving 
to be effected by spot cash prices. Cer- 
. tainly we cannot expect the local dealer or 
the manufacturer to bear the whole burden 
of expense and losses incidental to small 
sales on long time. But that whole system 
ean be reformed, to the mutual advantage 
of both consumer of fertilizers, feeds, etc, 
as well as the producer or manufacturer, 
if farmers will co-operate to raise cash 
and pay cash. 

eo 


Grass for Low Wet Lands. 


P.* ROBERTS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


I want some kind of grass for a piece 
of bottom land. It overflows and is usually 
covered with ice and snow all winter. Water 
stands on it until April. Is there any clover 
that will thrive in such a place.—[Datus 
Clark, Clinton County, N Y. 

The only tame availabie grass suited to 
this ground is red top, and it is just 
possible that even this will not stand such 
adverse conditions as described. Red top 
can be grown successfully where the water 
stands on-the land for several days or even 
weeks at a time, when the temperature is 
not high as it is in June, July and August. 
It is doubtful if the land is already closely 
covered with coarse grasses, whether the 
red top could get started. However, it will 
not cost much to try it. At first sow that 
portion which gives promise of best success 
as soon as the water is off the land with 
one bushel of red top seed per acre and 
watch results. None _of the clovers will 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


PROF I. 


FEEDING THE SOIL 


thrive under such conditions. It might also 
be well to try a square rod or so of orchard. 
grass. This is extremely hardy and might, 
on the highest portions of the field, resist 
the adverse conditions. 


Frofitable Farming with Fertilizers. 


LOCKWOOD MYRICK. 


On the east end of Long Island, from Riv- 
erhead to Orient, is a region of small farms, 
devoted to growing potatoes, cauliflower, 
cabbage seed and brussels sprouts as mar- 
ket crops in addition to hay, corn and some 
wheat. Farming is intelligently and suc- 
cessfully carried on. The most distinctive 
feature of the methods is the immense 
quantity of fertilizers employed. Almost 
every farmer uses 1000 pounds fertilizers 
per acre on his market crops, and many 
1500 pounds and even 2000 pounds, besides 
an occasional addition of kainit or muriate 
of potash. ~ 

The fertilizers employed are all high 
grade, the favorite potato fertilizer being 
4 or 4%% ammonia, 8% each phosphoric 
acid and potash. The tendency is toward a 
smaller use of potash, 10% being used for- 
merly, and there is an inclination to in- 
crease the ammonia. For cauliflower a 
quite different grade is used, the popular 
analysis being 6% ammonia, 8% phosphoric 
acid and 5% potash. The leading fertilizer 
manufacturers are represented by local 
agents, who handle brands having analysis 
similar to the above, but by far the most 
fertilizer is bought by farmers’ clubs for 
cash. 

Almost every farmer puts in ten acres po- 
tatoes with a combined acreage of cauli- 
flower, cabbage seed and brussels sprouts 
almost as large. As the farms are small, 
averaging perhaps 40 acres, the total acre- 
age under the plow is ®ery large. _Outside 
of Orient, manure is little used, the supply 
being limited to that made on the farms, 
and as the stock is principally working 
horses, with possibly one family cow, but 
little manure is made. A considerable quan- 
tity of land is always in grass or grain, 
and plowing under of the sod and stubble 
seems to supply about all the organic mat- 
ter needed. No concerted effort is made to 
improve the land By plowing down cowpeas, 
rye, crimson clover or other purely manu- 
rial crops. Careful farmers say, however, 
that crops are hardly equal in yield to those 
obtained in former years, although they 
have no satisfactory explanation of it to 
make. 

The great crop of the section is potatoes, 
and fertilizing is done with reference to 
its effects upon the land for future potato 
crops. Lime and ashes are not used, even 
on other crops, because of their tendency 
to make grubby and rough potatoes. Sea- 
weed is avoided for the same reason. Ma- 
nure is usually put on land to be seeded to 
wheat or grass, although sometimes it is 
used on corn land. Generally, however, 
corn is grown without manure or fertilizer 
and a crop of 50 bushels shelled grain is 
expected per acre. 

The usual rotation is to follow grass with 
corn or cauliflower, the second year put in 
potatoes and then seed to wheat and grass, 
remaining in grass one or two years. Po- 
tatoes are rarely grown on the same land 
two years in succession. Frequently cauli- 
flower or cabbage follow early potatoes, 
with a heavy application of fertilizer for 
the second crop. No fertilizer is used when 
the land is seeded to wheat and grass, as 
sufficient plant food remains to produce 
large crops of both. 

The general way of applying fertilizer for 
cauliflower, brussels sprouts, etc, is in the 
row with a horse drill that opens the rows, 
drops the fertilizer and covers the row 
again. For potatoes, a two-horse planter is 
generally used and the fertilizer is applied 
in the row when the seed is planted. When 
these tools are not used, broadcast dppli- 
cations are frequent, sometimes with horse 
Grills and sometimes by hand, but all fer- 
tilizers are applied before the crops are 
planted. 


A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Wield, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop er 
@rili all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 

per acre. 








EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 

EASY TO 
HANDLE. 


Weighs 160 ibs. 


THE ECLIPSE 


CORN PLANTER AND 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 
from 6 to 45inches apart. Will distribute from 
to 450 lbs. of fertilizer per acre. They are strong- 
built of good material and will last indedinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, & 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 








NITRATE OF SODA 


THE ISTANDARD AMMONIATE 


Money Crops. 


Sugar Beets, Fruit, Wheat, 
Corn, Grass, Truck, 


You get YOUR share of the profit when you use 
this ideal predigested Ammoniate as plant food. 
Lately around $2.42 per ton unit on ammonia 


basis. 
Send post card for formulas and free bulletins, 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 
° i2 John Street, New York, 


Your Gorn Grop 


@qual, depends more 'p upon 
7 planting nm any else. If theseed is 
not = surely and regularly there can be’no 
—_ fon and“‘even fue ~! a the 
geod. there is no replanting 


FARQUHAR 


is used. Plants 10 to 12acresa day easil 

or drills any desired distance apart. 
phosphate as you wish just where 

can’t get out of order. Suited to all lands—all soils. 
Plants field corn, sweet corn, ensilage corn, beans, 
peas, etc. Made the best that such an implement 
can be made. Don’t buy a planter ofany kind nose 
you send for’our Large Illustrated Catal 

f machines and implements. We mail it FR x. 


A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
York, Pa. 
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Wood’s Seeds. 





e Famous 
Forare Crop 
and Soil 


Cow Peas, “as 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS for nae gad all 
Southern specialties, includin Mit Beanz, 
Velvet Beans, Pear! or Cat-tail let, Teosinte 
Saas Se s, Ensilage Spanish Pea- 
nuts, C’ hums, etc. 

Write oa Prices, andour 1 scting Catalogue 
giving full information about these crops. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, «= Richmond, Va. 


Re 
(J RAPE VINES oexnetazei 





the center of the famous Fredonia Grape 

pele, produce the finest grape vines in the 

as low as those of any out 
grower.—STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo., Portland, N 








New Jersey Tomatoes for New York Markets. 





Tomatoes are extensively grown for the 
New York and Brooklyn markets by Mon- 
mouth county, N J, truckers. Freights, 
both water and rail, are cheap, the haul 
is short and the fruit arrives in gopd shape 
in ample time for the early morning mar- 
ket. Our greenhouse man alone sells 150,000 
plants annually to farmers in his vicinity 
and many grow thei« own plants. The 
going price is about $15 per 1000. Maule’s 
earliest and Fordhook first are the leading 
early kinds, with Favorite, Matchless, etc, 
for mid-season. Picking generally begins 
about July 8 or 10 and continues as long as 
the market warrants, which is usually well 
into September. 

The crop is marketed in three-peck Jersey 
crate and crates are supposed to be re- 
turned, but about 30% are lost. Crates cost 
$11.50 per 100. Experienced men grow about 
the same area annually regardless of what 
the price may have been the previous 
year. J. P. Sproul sets 10,000 plants each 
year and last season marketed 2750 crates, 
considered a good yield for an off year. 
He has shipped to one-commission man for 
25 years and generally tops the market, 
W. S. Roberts, another extensive grower, 
plans to get off 100 or 200 crates before 
the price falls below $1. The crop is prof- 
itable at 75 cents. At 25 cents the cost 
of picking and shipping is barely covered 
and shipments stop. Last year prices were 
very good, owing to a short crop. 

Tomato land is topdressed with manure 
in the winter at the rate of 10 or 12 tons 
per acre; the manure is not measured, but 
is spread until the ground is covered 2 
or 3 inches deep. This is plowed down 
and a big handful of fertilizer is put in the 
hill before the plant is set, using generally 
at least 1000 pounds per acre. Many grow- 
ers mix chemicals and they like a com- 
pound made of nitrate of soda, degelatinized 
bone and a little potash; ready mixed fer- 
tilizers are used extensively also. The fer- 
tilizer is all applied before setting plants. 
Rows are 5 feet apart and plants 4 
feet in rows, taking about 2000 plants per 
acre; the crop is not staked. 


Regulating Trolley Freights. 








There is no law in Maine that prevents 
street railways from carrying express or 
freight. In many instances they carry both 
express and freight.—[E. C. Farrington, 
Clerk to Secretary of State. 

Replying to @our recent letter inquiring 
whether Massachusetts has enacted laws 
permitting trolley lines to carry express 
packages, etc, I beg to say that the only 
general act permitting such companies to 
act aS common carriers is chapter 254, acts 
of 1901. There have been, however, various 
special acts of a character similar to chap- 
ter 253, acts of 1901, applying to particular 
companies, permitting them to act as com- 
mon carriers of goods and merchandise.— 
[William M. Olin, Secretary of State. 

There is no law of force in Georgia which 
either permits or prohibits the carrying 
of freight and express matter over lines 
of railway, the motive power of which is 
electricity. Consequently this leaves such 
lines at liberty to do as they may deem 
best in that respect. Recently there has 
beer an electric railway company chartered 
for the purpose of constructing a line be- 
tween Gainesville‘ and Dahlonega, a dis- 
tance of about 20 miles, for the purpose 
of transporting freight and passengers.— 
[J. D. Massey, Secretary Railroad Commis- 
sion. 


Potatoes from Foreign Countries—New 
York continues to receive potatoes from the 
United Kingdom, Germany and Belgium. 
These are put up in bags of 168 pounds 
each. The duty is 70 cents per sack. It is 
stated that there are still plenty of pota- 
toes, although in Belgium the stock is be- 
ing rapidly cleared up. Scotch stock is also 
getting low. ..Leading congmission men say 
American growers must brace up and grade 





and market their potatoes in better shape 
in the future; otherwise, potatoes will be 
imported in considerable quantities for cer- 
tain first-class trade, even if they are sold 
at a higher figure. The quality of foreign 
grown potatoes is exceedingly fine and has 
given satisfaction to consumers. It is con- 
fidently believed by some commission mer- 
chants that part of their trade will continue 
buying foreign potatoes in preference to 
home-grown products. Good Scotch and 
Belgian potatoes were selling at close of 
last week in New York at $2.10 to $2.25 per 
sack of 168 pounds. 





The Cereal Shortage in the surplus states 
has been fully emphasized. A significant 
commentary on the smaller movement from 
the country is shown in the accompanying 
table. This indicates that compared with 
12,000 to 15,000 cars of corn usually re- 
ceived at Chicago, in the month of Febru- 
ary, passing through the state grain in- 
spection department, the movement last 
month was only 2000 cars. The falling off 
in wheat and oats is also pronounced: 


INSPECTION OF GRAIN AT CHICAGO, 
[In cars, last six years.] 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Total 
1902 ..... 488 2,071 2,120 49 696 5,424 
. ae 1,147 8,118 6,207 86 671 16,492 
pe 1,035 15,457 5,618 120 1,202 23,432 
Se oe des 2,254 14,899 6,511 268 829 24,761 
EEE cress 1,561 11,907 6,638 310 1,086. 21,502 
1897 558 8,683 7,465 -189 2,511 19,406 



















Handy Farm Wagons 


make the wor ) ct for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loadin; uced many times, because 
of theshortlift. T ~ are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, citherstraight or stag- 
b> eels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 

White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these We make our steel wheels 
to fit any wagon. rite for the catalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 
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Poor Soils ; 

are made richer and more productive ) 

and rich soils retain their crop-pro- 

ducing powers, by the use of fertilizers 
with a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /ree—which give all 
details. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City, 


























It saves mod labor, money and insures the 
know when it ans og 
way to the 


attachment. yo for sowing 

lage, corn, ete. We also make the fam famous Spensiat Lowe 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 

SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., teteene St., York, Pa. 


i. and Instructive 































must be by =: vend ooneny Fe 
turé crop depends uponit. For Vicia ot 
y - P “" a on ‘uch 












crop. You 
5 yon can see Roos ence 
with or without on aie 






for catalog and cffe. 






Is KING ! 


Send your name and add: 
Card and I will send yousampienal= 


Buckbee’s Great together 
Money- Making Gorn Beautiful 
q Tells all apont pry Oy nt. es 
i. seeds; how ‘Servinige'op see 
| FREE mension sis caper 
LH. W. BUCKBEE, 


&. Rockford Seed D, ILLS. 





























At last, A GASOLINE ENCINE 


Which any one can run and which will effect a 
Revolution in the Business 
An Upright Engine with Two Cylinders. Has no 










anism isin full view and all 


>It is ‘‘The Master Workman.”’ 
vibration and can work on anylight wagon, or can be placed anyw 
rts accessible. 


Is the most easy working Engine made. 
anfl its guarantee with every Engine is absolutely to be reli 
, fuel than any engine and occupies less space. 
parts thanany otherengine. Agents and Buyers Wanted. 











te. All mech- 
1%, 2, 2%, 4, 6, 6 and 8 horse power, 
This is the 49th’ ae of the manufacturer 
dupon. Consumes less 

It is less — and has fewer 
nd for free catalogue. 











The Temple Pump Co., 15th Place, Chicago, U.S.A. 

































It epreads all kinds of manure, ane, 
ealt, ashes, compost, etc., rapid 












I tear it apart, make it fine and spread {t just where 
1902, Send for our new illustrated catalogue, whic 


) el ony why free. 
member the only 
y ourselves, 


Past poate 


the amount of time, labor and money this machine saves 
you, say nothing of in- 
creased crops its use 
will produce. 


Sie NZ. 


ly, 
evenly and better than it can possibly be done by hand. 
lumpy, caked, coarse, strawy or stalky the manure is, 


he Improved Kemp Manure Spreader 


ou want [t and in any desired quantity per acre. Greatly improved 
describes improvements in detail, and tells about “How to Grow 


original a genuine Hemp Manure Spreader is the one 
Kemp & BURPLE MFC. CO., BOX 32 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Killing Insects with Gas. 


The general distribution of insect pests 
has brought about radical changes in the 
methods of combating them. The greatest 
strides have been made with hydrocyanic 
acid gas, now so universally used in this 
country and all other fruit producing sec- 
tions of the world for the destruction of 
seale insects and other pests. The practi- 
cal application of this gas in orchards is 
being used more each season. Many in- 
quiries reach us relative to making and ap- 
plying the material. For young orchard 
trees, from 10 to 12 feet in hight, the Emory 
box fumigator is the most satisfactory for 
general use. This apparatus can be made 
at home at a cost not to exceed $6 to $8 for 
each fumigator. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows an Emory fumigator being 
placed over a tree. 

The materials used for generating the gas 
are potassium cyanide, sulphuric acid and 
water. The cost of fumigation per tree 
depends somewhat upon its size. Trees un- 
der 10 feet in hight, as shown in the pic- 
ture, need not cost more than 6 cents each, 
including material and labor. Where this 
apparatus can be manipulated, the gas 
process is the most economical and effective 
method of destroying San Jose scale. In 
California, New South Wales and South 
Africa the tent system is used extensively 
in citrus orchards. In England the gas is 
used for the destruction of insects on cur- 
rant bushes and in greenhouses. The ap- 
plication of gas in greenhouses is becom- 
ing more popular each season and in many 
sections it is practically impossible to grow 
such vegetables as lettuce and cucumbers, 
or violets and other flowering plants with- 
out frequent application of hydrocyanic 
acid gas for the destruction of insects, par- 
ticularly plant lice. The cost of fumigat- 
ing is very slight compared with the injury 
done by the pests. The fumigation can be 
done in the evening without interfering 
with other work. The cost of material is 
so slight there is no necessity of having 
greenhouses overrun with vermin. The 
amount of gas used depends upon _ the 
plants within the inclosure. 

This gas can also be applied in mills, ele- 
vators and other large inclosures overrun 
with insects, rats, mice, etc. In such places 
about one ounce of cyanide is used per 100 
cubic feet space inclosed. In other words, 
the cost of material is, less than 3 certs per 
100 cubic feet air space. The chemicals are 
usually combined in an earthen jar placed 
within the inclosure. First, the. exact 
amount of cyanide of potassium is weighed 
and wrapped in paper. One-half more sul- 
phuric acid, liquid measure, than cyanide 
is used and poured in the jar; a half more 
water than sulphuric acid is then added to 
the jar, after which the cyanide is dropped 
in the mixture. The gas is generated im- 
mediately. The building is then closed for 
the required length of time, and no person 
allowed to enter it. The gas is one of the 
most dangerous known to. science, and 
. Should not be inhaled; otherwise, serious 
results would follow. 

This is-a most satisfactory and economi- 
cal way of disinfecti , young trees. Fruit 
growers should not plant trees which have 
not been thoroughly fumigated by the nur- 
seryman from whom they were purchased. 
This is a very important part of commercial 
orcharding at the present time, owing to 
the wide distribution of San Jose scale and 
other dangerous pests, which are usually 
distributed on nursery stock. Fruit grow- 
ers should demand a “certificate of fumiza- 
tion” in addition to the regular inspection 
guarantee accompanying nursery stock. The 
great economic value of fumigation is es- 
tablished, and is as necessary to the suc- 
cessful fruit grower as the guarantee of 
the validity of the varieties purchased. De- 
tails for the construction and management 
of fumigating houses, as well as facts nec- 
essary for fruit growers, florists, grain deal- 
ers, etc, to know who want to fumigate 
young orchard trees, greenhouses, mills, 
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elevators, etc, are given in the new book 
on Fumigation Methods, recently published 
by Orange Judd company. It will be sent 
postpaid from this office upon receipt of $1. 


Whole vs Piece Root Grafting. 


Cc. P. POLK, KENTUCKY, 


The first requisite to a good thrifty tree 
is a good healthy stock. Be sure the stock 
is free from scab or aphis. After wash- 
ing and trimming, cut in pieces from 5 
to 7 inches long. The scion should not 
be more than 4 inches in length, after 
the scion and stock are put together. The 
grafts should be carefully wrapped and 
tied in bunches of 50 and packed in sand 
and placed where they will not freeze. In 
early spring they should be set so the root 
is completely hid beneath the surface. If 
the ground is well pressed around each 
graft and setting is done as early as the 
land can be worked, the loss will not-~be 
more than 10 per cent. 

Cultivate well with hoe and shallow 
plowing until the first of August, at which 
time cultivation should cease in order to 
let the wood harden for winter. Where it 
is convenient and one can give the trees 
necessary attention, I prefer transplanting 
at one year old. If this cannot be done let 
them stand in the nursery rows untibk they 


They go to the farmer and each 
callus _before much growth is 


the other. 
has to 
acquired. 
If there is anything to be gained by the 
whole root system, it is to plant the seed 
where the tree shall grow, cultivate well 
for a vigorous growth, then in the spring 
after freezing is over, graft into the stock 
without removing it from its place. In this 
manner the roots are never molested and 
the tree in all probability will do. better 
than either of the former methods, but if 
the tree is to be transplanted there is 
nothing gained by the whole root method. 


‘Cultivating the Orchard. 


This subject was fully discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Missouri horticultu- 
ral society last winter and a number of 
successful orchardists gave their experi- 
ence. Col J. C. Evans thought that the 
depth to which orchard soil should be 
plowed in spring depends entirely on its 
previous treatment. If at the beginning 
the orchardist will plow deep every spring, 
then this practice can be followed safely. 
But if he neglects the deep plowing for a 
year or two, and then tries it, the plow 
will cut off too many roots and will weaken 
the tree. He believes in thorough culti- 
vation, especially during a dry season, The 

question was asked if 








EMORY FUMIGATOR IN 


are two years, as they will withstand more 
hardships and the rough handling that most 
buyers give their young trees. In setting 
at one year old you get all the roots in 
perfect condition, which goes a long way 
in helping a tree to live through the first 
summer. 

I am often askedifthere is any advantage 
in a whole root grafted tree. This question 
is asked from the fact that the country 
is flooded with agents who not only sell 
their goods at a high price, but assert that 
the longevity of the whole root tree is twice 
that of the piece root. To answer this ques- 
tion so that the masses of the people may 
understand, -is a little tedious, I admit, but 
it can be answered in favor of the piece 
root system, prices considered. It is argued 
by the whole root advocates that a tree 
must have a tap root, and that this tap 
root must not be cut or interfered with 
in any way. If this be the case, how will 
the dealer be able to get a tree to his 
customers without this misfortune. As a 
rule, trees are dug by horse power, both 
the whole and the piece root, and each 
shares alike the same fate, that of the roots 
being cut more or less by the digger. This 
being true, each tree comes up in the same 
condition, and no one but a practical nur- 
seryman would be able to tell one from 
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Throwing dirt around base of fumigator, preparatory to 
introduction of chemicals for generating the gas. 


continuous cultivation 
of a bearing orchard will 
cause the fruit to drop 
prematurely, and it was 
stated that the exact op- 
posite will be the case. 

D. A. Robnett told 
how he managed his 
profitable orchard last 
season. Early in the 
spring he had started 
the plows and had kept 
up .continuous cultiva- 
tion. During the worst 
of the drouth he used 
harrows and kept the 
surface soil very fine. 
The dust would follow 
the harrows in a cloud, 
and yet when he would 
dig down a few inches 
the soil would be found 
very moist. H. Augus- 
tine of Illinois believes 
orchards should be sub- 
soiled before the trees 
are planted. As to deep 
plowing® afterward, he 
thought plowing which 
would cut some of the 
roots would do no harm 
in Illinois, where’ the 
trees soon outgrow any injury. 

G. T. Tippin said the past season had 
demonstrated to most farmers the necessity 
of thorough cultivation. And by thorough 
cultivation he meant frequent, shallow st'r- 
ring of the soil. On steep hillsides it was 
often impossible to keep up the continuous 
cultivation. On such locations he recom- 
mended plowing once or twice in early 
spring, then as soon as the soil is warm 
sow cowpeas broadcast. The soil will. not 
bake and dry out where it is covered with 
a rank growth of cowpeas. 

L. A. Goodman said there were many 
orchards in the Ozark country which can- 
not be cultivated as much as has been 
recommended; that the humus would all 
be burned out of the soil. He would use 
cowpeas, rye, clover, etc, to plow under 
as frequently as possible to keep the soil 
supplied with humus. Asked as to the 
value of alfalfa, he said he did not like it 
as well as red clover. It is harder to get 
a stand in southern Missouri and it does 
not give as good results. On steep soils 
he recommended planting cover crops be- 
tween the rows, leaving space on each side 
of the tree for thorough cultivation. At 
times he would reverse this, planting the 
row to the cover crops, and cultivating 
the space between. 














An Experiment Station in the Garden. 





One of the most extended reports on vari- 
ety tests of vegetables in American Agricul- 
turist’s garden contest, held in 1899, came 
from Mrs L. J. Page of Arkansas, who made 
a small experiment station of her garden. 
Her comments are here quoted nearly en- 
tire: Green pod (stringless) bean; this va- 
riety is, strange to say, actually stringless 
and satisfactory. Burpee’s bush lima 
beans; pods set only very early or very 
late; probably because or hot, dry weather. 
Columbia beets; extra good, early, large; 
unsurpassed for home use and a rapid sell- 
ing market sort. All Head cabbage; early 
and with lots of home comfort and pocket 
change in it; sure header. World Beater 
cabbage; dry weather came on before these 
late plants headed, and were but little value. 

Carrot, New American Table; new sort, 
white and delicious; all lovers of the car- 
rot put this at the head. Thorburn’s Ever- 
bearing cucumber is a good early sort; hills 
planted in tin cans at back part of hotbed 
were very early. Parisian Pickling cucum- 
ber is the best all-round salad and pickle 
Wwe ever grew; very quick growth, crisp, 
sweet. New Large Red Ribbed celery; 
large, vigorous plants, very highly flavored, 
not yet tested at their best. Corn, Mam- 
moth and Shakers sweet; good kinds, but 
successive plantings were not drouth proof; 
Shakers extra good. 

Lettuce, Wonderful and Deacon; both 
good; Deacon remains long in nice heads 
and fine flavor. Emerald Gem muskmelos 
is no good for the south; sun cooked near- 
ly all the melons on top side.. Strawberry 
muskmelon is very prolific; fearfully and 
wonderfully made as to size, shape, quality 
and color; conglomerate. Kleekly Sweets 
watermelon is a small, well flavored, prolific 
melon; good a long tinfe after ripe. San- 
tiago watermelon is large, well flavored, 
very vigorous in growth; the earliest large 
melon; very satisfactory. 

Onions; Prize Taker and Red Wethers- 
field made a splendid crop. and could have 
utilized an acre of them. Peas, Gradus; 
large, early, wrinkled, but the early spring 
was unfavorable, making a shy bearer. 

Potatoes, Great Divide; this country and 
season were not favorable to potato crops; 
these were unusually poor. The Cardinal 
radish is very early and fine; Chartier 
always good; Rose lost-in~ the drouth. 
Summer Crookneck squash -is very pro- 
lific; one plant bore 15 squashes. 

Summer Savory is the most luxuriant 
herb I ever grew. Tarragon; did not plant 
in right location, but is making good 
growth now; leaves in apple vinegar are 
superb. Tomatoes; Fordhook First, vig- 
orous, large leaved vines; early, smooth, 
medium sized fruit. Livingston’s Beauty 
is vigorous, small leaved vines; about four 
days later than Fordhook First; very pro- 
lific, good size, smooth, fine fruit. Red Top 
White Globe turnip is the best all-round 
variety we ever raised; good at home and 
market demand all the time. 


Hotbeds for Home Use. 


EIGHME, NIAGARA COUNTY, WN Y. 





A. G. 





In making a hotbed the conditions of soil, 
location and climate are to be taken into 
consideration. The main things to acquire 
are heat-and sunlight. If on a wet or heavy 
soil it is better to make the bed on the 
surface of the ground. For illustration, if 
the frame is 6x16 feet, put the manure on 
the ground evenly 10x20 feet, place the 
frame-on this and cover with.sash. Cover 
nights with mats or boards until you have 
a proper and even heat. Make the seedbed 
of good, rich soil or compost about 4 
inches deep; cover as before until all is 
warm, then sow the seed. Use horse ma- 
nure that has not been burned or heated. 
The thickness of manure in bed should be 
governed by circumstances. If the bed is 
made early and in a cold climate, it will 
require more manure to hold the heat, than 
if made later or in a warmer climate. 

The frame can be made of sound inch- 
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lumber or thicker if desired. The upper side 
should be 16 inches high and the lower 
12 inches. That will give slant endugh. If 
given more pitch the heat will rise to the 
upper side and the plants will not grow 
even. The end boards should be put on 1 
or 2 inches higher than the sides to keep 
out the cold. Put in crosspieces on ties 
where the sash join. The sash can slide on 
these, at same time keep out cold. If you 
wish a frame to take apart and pack away 
while not in use, put in small corner posts 
and bolt together with small carriage bolts. 
Boxes 14x24 inches and 3 inches deep made 
of %-lumber, with % ends, filled with soil 
are handy. Cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, 
or any plants necessary to harden or 
remove to cold frame and prepare to set in 
open ground can be sown and handled in 
this way. 

Making Grafting Wax—D. D., Ohio: A 
good formula for making grafting wax is 
as follows: Resin, 4 parts by weight, bees- 
wax 2 parts, tallow 1 part. 
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on application. Booklet on the Most 
Effective Methods Combating Insect 
Pests. Also sample of Green Arsenoid. 
Address 
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Farming with Hose and Sprayer. 





[From Page 387.] 


on sale it is difficult to say that any 
particular one is. better than  an- 
other. We would advise our read- 


to say that any particular one is better 
than another. We would advise our read- 
ers to secure catalogs from our advertisers 
and select the spraying machine best adapt- 
ed for their purpose.* In most cases several 
lines of good quality hose will be necessary. 
Several nozzles for all-round general spray- 
ing should be secured. 

A light bamboo extension rod or pole is 
indispensable for orchard work. In_ large 
bearing orchards, tanks holding -several 
hundred gallons, with elevated platforms, 
are necessary. Some successful growers are 
using small gasoline engines for pumping. 
An attachment for the rear end of a wagon 
ean be gotten for spraying several rows of 
low crops at a time at reasonable prices. 
There are upon the-markets several auto- 
matic sprayers. The knapsack sprayer is of 
value on low-growing crops and in- small 
orchards. The small hand or bucket: pump 
is satisfactory only for work in a small way. 


Hybrid Stock for Rose Propagation. 








Extracts from paper read before. the 
American rose society, March 12, 1902, by 
Dr W. Van Fleet. 

Recent successful commercial trials have 
shown the advantage of grafting certain 
forcing roses on stocks resistant to the 
“eel worm,” as well as to supply a root 
system of greater vigor than is inherent 
in the variety wanted. Then, too, -a con- 
siderable number of the most desirable 
hardy roses propagate very sparingly, if 
at all, by cuttings. The increase by root 
cuttings and clump division is slow and 
precarious, so that budding and grafting 
on congenial stocks remain the only prac- 
ticable methods. 

Our native Prairie rose, Rosa setigera, 
has been used in an experimental way by 
me and others with much success, both as 
a stock for budding and for root graft- 
ing. It is exceedingly hardy, the foliage is 
resistant to most diseases, and the root 
system is strong and penetrates the soil 
deeply. Buds or grafts unite readily, and 
the union seems very permanent, but time 
has not tested the latter claim. All va- 
rieties tried grow well on this stock, which 
may be easily increased by seeds or cut- 
tings. It is of a, climbing habit, and the 
canes are not suitable for high budding for 
tree or standard effects. The roots seldom 
sucker, all the new growth starting from 
the crown. 

For high budding I have found nothing 
better than the Penzance hybrid sweet- 
briers, rose Bradwardine, Amy Robsart 
and Anne of Gierstein. They grow here 
more upright and vigorous than the type 
species, and are not subject to sun scald 
like standard Manetti. Other hybrids of 
the Sweetbrier, with Gen Jacqueminot, 
and with various hybrid perpetuals, of our 
own raising, have the same characteristics. 
There is no suckering, and they are easily 
increased by cuttings. Lord Penzance and 
other sweet brier hybrids containing blood 
of the Persian yellow class should be avoid- 
ed for this purpose. 

The most suitable stocks for low or 
dwarf budding and root grafting appear 
to be hybrids of Rosa multifiora and R 
Luciae, more widely known as R Wichu- 
raiana. Seedlings of Clothilde Soupert 
crossed with Crimson Rambler furnish the 
best examples of former class. 





Boiling Sap by Steam: 


J. M. WHITCOMB, VERMONT. 





I tap- 1500 trees, and while I cannot say 
just how much sap I can~boil in:a day, I 
can boil faster than TIT could in two shallow 
pans each 15% feet long. I never yet have 
had to boil all night. With a storage at 





FOREST 





AND FLOWER 


dark of 500.pails, I work until 12 o’clock, 


and then go home. In the morning I start 
a fire at 5 o’clock, as soon as there is™sap, 
The boiling pan is 4x12 feet and 22 inches 
high, middle partition the same. Four oth- 
er partitions 12 inches high run lengthwise 
of the pan. I use it now same as two pans. 
Take’ steam in two places, where sap runs 
in and use 2%-inch steam pipes. I can let 
steam in a-pan of cold sap and in five min- 
utes have it foaming up 1 foot deep. I 
have seen it run over the whole length of 
pan in 15 minutes when I let steam in. 

For sugaring off this is the best of all. 
The pan to sugar off sits on two horses 
and a pipe from the ‘boiler runs into it. 
Steam all goes back to boiler. I use a 40- 
horse-power upright boiler. I have built 
a furnace 6 feet long in frent of boiler door 
and find it a great advantage in. saving 
work and fuel. The steam from the boil- 
ing pan and sugaring off pan goes through 
a heater with 12 %-inch steam pipes in, so 
the sap is boiling hot when it goes in the 
boiling pan. Steam pipes are arranged to 
let all drainage off in cold weather. As for 
eleaning pans, they do not want to be 
cleaned once where other evaporators do 
five times. It is more work to‘clean out 
under the pipes in pan. 

If any man wants a steam boiler for sap, 
get a .20-horse-power boiler for 500 trees. 
For 1500 or more trees, get a 50-horse-power 
boiler and let the condensed steam go in 
the air, as not everyone can run a steam 
trap. I do not use near as much fuel with 
a 40 as I did with a 30-horse-power boiler. 
I leave pan boiling and steam on sugaring 
off pan, go to dinner and leave all alone. 
I build all the fire I can at night and go 
home, leaving steam all on. There is no 
danger of burning. I usually make 4000 
pounds sugar a year, but have made as high 
as 8000 pounds. 

Handling the Sap and Syrup—Gather 
and boil the sap as quickly as pos- 
sible after it runs. Have every. utensil 
clean and pure to start with and keep them 
so, right through the season. If the buck- 
ets, draw tub or storage tank are of wood, 
have them painted outside and in, prefer- 
ably white on the inside. The draw tub 
should have a piece of 2-inch rubber hose 
attached to the back end, so as to turn 
down either side of the sled to run the sap 
into the storage tank through a spout or 
tube. A few lengths of 2-inch tin tub- 
ing is all right for this purpose. The 
sap should be fed into the boiling appa- 
ratus automatically and be skimmed fre- 
quently while boiling. Boil the syrup to 
a density of 11 pounds to the gallon and 
then strain it. Nearly all the niter, so 
called, can be removed with a felt strainer, 
or if it is allowed to stand until it is cold 
this, precipitate will settle to the bottom of 
the can.—[H. B. Chapin, Vermont. 








In Making Dried or Stirred Sugar, the 
temperature must be carried as high as 248 
or 250 degrees, and doubtless the higher 
the temperature the drier the sugar. Great 
care must be used in boiling ‘at these high 
temperatures that the sugar does not 
scorch or burn on .the bottom of the 
pan.—[C. 















Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel 










Low and handy. Savea labor. Wide tires, avoid 
tou Sy enseaie trol Wheels 2) eae 
n . " 

Address Empire Manufacturing Co. Quincy, lll. 





SWEETS 





SALZERS 


Beardiess Barie 
is prodigally pee, ield- 
ing in 1901 for Mr. Wells, f 
Orleans Co., New York, 109 Til/i 
bushels per acre. Does well 
everywhere. That pays. 


20th Century Oats. 
The oat marvel, producing fa Z 

from 200 to 300 bus. per acre. 
Salzer’s Oats are war- 
Fanted to roduce 
yields. The U. S. Ag. Dept. 

» calls them the very best! 
That pays. 


Three Eared Corn. | 
200 to 250 bus. per acre, is 
@xtremely profitable at pres- 
ent prices of corn. Salzer’s 
seeds produce every where, 


Marvel Wheat 
ytelded in 30 States last year 
over 40 bus, per acre. We also 
have the celebrated Macca- 
roniW heat, which yielded 
on our farms 63 bus. per acre. 

ie 


Speitz. 4 

Greatest cereal food on # 
earth—80 bus. grain and 4 BY 
tons ificent hay per 
acre. That pays. 

Victoria Rape 
makes it possible to grow 
hogs, sheep and cattle at a SS 
costofbuticalb. Marvel- Bees 
ously prolific, does well 
everywhere. That pays. 


Bromus Inermis. 
Most wonderful grass of 
the century. Produces 6 tons 
of hay and lots and lots of 


Salzer’s seed is 
warranted. That pays. 


$10.00 for 10c. 
We wish you to try our 
great farm seeds, hence 
offer to send 10 farm seed 
samples, containing Thousand 
Headed Kale, Teosinte, Rape, 
Alfaifa, Speltz, etc. (fully worth 
$10.00 to get a start) together with 
our great catalog, for 10c postage.’ 


Jonn ASaizer Seed Co we 




















Send us to-day, your name and 
address on a postal and we will mail you FREE 
our handsome Illustrated Seed Catalog containing 
Due Bill and plan good for 50c worth of Flower or 
Vegetable Seeds FREE. Y our selection to introduce 
The Best Northern Grown Seeds 
direct from grower to Raster. from Saginaw Valley 
SeedGasdens. Seed Potatoes, Vegetable, Flower, 
Field Seeds and Plants. 
100,000 PACKAGES SEEDS FREE 
on above plan. Write quick. Send names 
of neighbors who buy seeds. $100 cash for 
est list. See the catalogue. 
Harry N. Hammond Seed Co., Ltd, 
Box 75. Bay City, Mich. 





















Good seed brings good 
results. The sowing of 


ARLINCTON 
Tested Seeds 


always results in the reaping of a Rich Harvest. 

Send for Rawson's Seed Book for 1902—descriptive 

and pictorial —free. 

W. W. BAWSON & 00., 

12-18 Faneuil Hall 8q., 
Mass. 










seed catalogue ever printed, PREE. 


graving of every variety. Price only 1 
cent per pkg, and up. A lot of extra 
packages, rare sorts, presented FREE 
with every order. Send name and address 


by card or letter. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois. 








Profitable Experience with Apples and Pears 


L. M., NEW JERSEY, 





One ‘of the live orchardists of Burlington 
county, is N. C. Creely, New Jersey. He 
has 1700 apple trees’ together with 3000 pear 
trees. He has a good home market. His 
apples, largely Ben Davis, are. set 24 feet 
apart each way and pears 14x16 feet. He 
is a generous feeder, applying 10 tons of 
manure per acre every four or five years 
to his apple orchard and fertilizing apple, 
pear and peach orchards annually with 200 
pounds muriate of potash, 200 pounds dis- 
solved rock and 50 pounds nitrate of soda. 
He plows as shallow as possible early in 
the spring and gives continuous cultiva- 
tion until August, and then sows red clover. 

The apples are sprayed for codling moth, 
using paris green and bluestone, togeth- 
er, but with a very large quantity of lime. 
He uses 20 gallons thick whitewash to 
4 pounds bluestone and 8 ounces paris 
green; the solution is diluted to 50 gallons. 
He sprays just before blossoms open; a 
second tinre about a week after the bloom 
falls, while the young apple is still upright, 
and a third time about two weeks later, 
when the apple turns and begins to hang 
down. He has had some remarkable crops, 
the banner being one of 1300 five-eighths- 
bushel baskets from 150 eight-year-old 
trees, which cleared him $700 per acre. From 
112 Kieffer pear trees, occupying about 
one-third of an acre, he picked 1000 baskets 
in 1901 and the year before 800 baskets. In 
1902 he had a crop of 3000 baskets of apples, 
which he thinks was the result of cuti- 
vating, spraying and fertilizing. 





New Conditions in Peach Growing. 





There is now no call for white peaches, 
such as Early Michigan, Lewis and Hills 
Chili, while Crawford, Engle, Elberta, Kal- 


amazoo and Brunson find a ready gmarket, 
said R. D. Graham to the annual meeting 
of the Michigan horticultural society. Yel- 
lows is still prevalent, but can be con- 
trolled if-all trees that are attacked are 
promptly removed. Leaf curl has been 
found to yield readily to early and thorough 
applications of copper sulphate. 

When land has been used for peaches 
for a number of years, and has become 
exhaustéd, it is difficult to again replant 
to peaches. Stable manure and‘ wood ashes 
are good fertilizers. The cultivation shouli 
begin early in the season, but should not 
continue after July in young orchards. With 
old trees that are in bearing there fs danger 
of the growth stopping too early and the 
cultivation should be kept up longer, 





A Valuable Wash for Orchards—We 
have read with much interest the article by 
Prof Johnson in American Agriculturist 
February 8, on the Hime, sulphur and salt 
wash. In addition to renewing my sub- 
scription for one year I sent-.for several 
copies containing the article. I wanted my 
friends to read it. I have made a good 
many lots of this mixture and prefer to put 
‘ the sulphur and salt in the water when it 

is first put over the fire, and when the 

water is boiling I throw in the lime, thus 
preparing all the material at a single op- 
eration. I have much faith in lime, sul- 
phur and salt in our wet climate after this 
year’s experience.—[George E. Fisher, Gov- 
_ ernment Inspector, Canada. 





Times for Planting Grapes—As a rule 
most planters prefer.to set vineyards in the 
fall, especially where the climate is. not too 
severe. If this is done the entire plant is 
covered with an inch or so of soil... This 


is removed from the top-in-spring as soon ' 


as the frost will permit. The ground usu- 
ally works better in fall than in spring and 
the soil is sufficiently dry to settle firmly 
around the roots, where new fibers will be 
thrown out ready for growth in spring. 
If the plants are in good condition, they 
can be set any time from October to May. 


ORCHARD 


Test For Yot 
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sell the. Wondert 
rallye Properties of Swamp-Root 


To Prove What SWAIIP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
Remedy, Will do for YOU, Every Reader of “American Agriculturist”’ 
May Have a Sample Bottle FREE. 






































DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN:—In justice to you, I feel it is my duty to send you an acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of the sample bottle of Swamp-Root, you so kindly sent 
me. I had been out of health for the past five years with kidney and bladder trou- 
ble. Had our best physicians prescribe for me. They would relieve me for the time 
being, but the old complaint would in a short time return again. I sent for a sample 
bottle of Swamp-Root and I found it did me a world of good. Since then I have taken 
eight small bottles, bought at my drug store, and I consider myself perfectly cured. 
It seemed as though my back would break in two after stooping. I do not have 
the smarting and irritation, nor do I have to get up during the night to urinate as 
I formerly did, three and four times a night, but now sleep the sleep of peace. My 
back is all right again, and in every way I am a new man. Two of my brother 
officers are still using Swamp-Root. They, like myself, cannot say too much in 
praise of it. It is a boon to mankind. We recommend it to all who are suffering 
from kidney and bladder diseases. ’ 

My brother officers (whose signatures accompany this letter) as well as myself 
thank you for the blessing you have brought to the human race in the compounding 
of Swamp-Root. We remain, Yours very truly, JAMES COOK, 

Officers of the 58th Police Precinct, Greater New York. HUGH E. BOYLE, 
: JOHN J. BODKIN, 

If you are sick or “feel badly,’”’ begin taking the famous new discovery, Dr, 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they will help all 
the other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for many kinds of diseases, and ii 
permitted to continue much suffering with fatal results are sure to follow. Kidney 
trouble irritates the nerves, makes you dizzy, restlegs, sleepless and _ irritable. 
Makes you pass water often during the day, and obliges you to get up many times 
during the night. Unhealthy kidneys cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the 
bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, joints and muscles; makes your head ache 
and back ache, causes indigestion, stomach and liver trouble; you get a sallow, yel- 
low complexion, makes you feel as though you had heart trouble; you may have 
plenty of ambition, but no strength; get weak and waste away. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used in the leading hospitals, recom- 
mended by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doctors themselves, 
because they recognize in it the greatest and most successful remedy that science 
has ever been able to compound. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need you can pur- 
chase the regular’ fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any: mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root,- Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 

SPECIAL NOTICE—Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver and bladder rem- 
edy, is so remarkably successful that a special arrangement has been made by 
which all of our readers who have not already tried it may have a sample bottle sent 
absolutely free by mail. Also a book telling all about kidney and bladder troubles 
and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received 
from men and women cured by Swamp-Root. In writing be sure and mention 
reading this generous offer in ‘“‘American Agriculturist” when sending your address to 








APPLE _ SUGGESTIONS 
rook 


Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
““CINSENC’ c 


ima" FORM. 16 PAGES. 
Sample Copy, 5c. 
Sichen aff thee SPECIAL CROPS PUB. CO., Box 602, Skaneateles, 
described in our new catalog. It’s 

















N.Y. 








, Harrison's Murseries, Box 19, Beriia 














vine, etc., which I sell to be Btronge 
ieetea Healthy, plete, cot Plants. _ 
OCAL AGENTS Keow'crop Zocds” Kv nim fn fo shipped—e hecled-in stock. Now 10" FREE 
Splendid ett vatit, Write ” all and many new varieties, 
i BA BA Seed Grower, ROCHESTER. N. Y. ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, Bochester, IL. 
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Method of Feeding Young Stock. 


AS PRACTICED BY MRS LEONARD JOHNSON OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, SWEEPSTAKES PRIZB WINNER 
IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST POULTRY CON- 
TEST. 

After seven years’ experience in feeding 
chickens and noting the effect of different 
foods upon the growth, health and feather- 
ing of the youngsters, I find that the closer 
I follow the natural methods of feeding, 
the more chickens I succeed in raising. Na- 
ture does not provide mashes either hot or 
cold for the chicks. Her animal food isn’t 
boiled, dried and ground. There are no 
green cut bones lying around and no» 
johnnycakes prepared for their sustenance. 
There are no hard-boiled eggs crumbled 
up, nor nice sweet milk on their bill of 
fare. What does she provide? Delicate, 
tender grasses and juicy clover leaves that 
contain so much of the protein so lauded 
as anecessary part of their food; tiny seeds 
and myriads of worms and larvae scratched 
out of the ground by:the old hen. 

As the seeds are apt to be scarce in the 
spring, I supply the grain portion of 
their food by giving them at reg- 
ular intervals wheat, cracked corn 
and oats. The oats are fed at first 
in the form of granulated oatmeal. It 
is spread on a clean board or a clean spot 
of bare ground and eaten dry. The crop 
provides a digestive juice which changes 
this dry oatmeal into a soft, creamy mass 
in less'than two hours. This fluid secreted 
by the crop acts in the same way on wheat, 
or whole oats; that is, it softens them so 
that one can mash them up with the fingers. 

Corn, however, is not affected by it, but 
it is passed on to the gizzard to be ground 
up. Since the chick is so well provided 
with the means of softening and grinding 
its food, why do the work for it by feed- 
ing a mash? It takes just as long to digest 
the mash as the dry grain, if not longer, 
for they eat it so much faster and so much 
more of it that the juices do not mix with 
it so thoroughly. 

My chickens are fed from the very start 
five times a day; at 6 and 9am, 12 m, 3 and 
6 pm. They know the hours as well as I 
do, and come home regularly for their 
meals, going away again to their ranging 
ground when satisfied. They never, even at 
night, fill their crops with grain. I have 
killed two and three-pound chickens imme- 
diately after feeding and the crop con- 
tained about one ounce of food. When 
a mash was fed, the crop often weighed 








three ounces, sometimes four. And the 
mash-fed chickens were very apt to have 
indigestion. The droppings of these chick- 
ens are always natural in color and consist- 
ency. Experience has proved that chick- 
ens raised in this way take on flesh and 
fat more rapidly than when fed only at 
night and morning. They needed no extra 
fattening. They are ready to kill at any 
weight and even the squab broiler has a 
layer of fat all over the body. I never 
penned a chicken to fatten it nor changed 
the bill of fare. 

My reputation for fancy chickens and 
fowls is so weli known in this neighborhood 
that I never have been able to supply the 
demand. The appearance of these chick- 
ens contributes largely to their popularity. 
Being well fed and free from vermin, they 
feather out quickly and the plumage is 
smooth and glossy and clean. There are no 
drooping wings or scrawny, dirty feathers, 
The white chickens are as white as snow, 
their legs and bills a bright yellow, their 
faces and combs red. People have often re- 
marked that they have never seen finer 
looking stock outside the show room. 

I have been breeding for this style of 
fowls for years and last summer produced 
about 90% quite up to the type I admire. 
My chickens are stocky in shape, short legs, 
low combs, deep, full breasts. The pullets 
weigh about five pounds, the hens from six 
to eight. The hens never have crooked 
backs or breasts. The young chicks go on 
roosts quite early. 


Sitting Hens Need Some Attention. 


LERNA FISHER, MISSOURI. 








My hens are all set in a room fitted up for 
that purpose, with nests like those in which 
they lay. When one is ready to sit, and 
her service is wanted, a clean box treated 
with kerosene and carbolic acid is sprink- 
led with air-slaked lime, and a good, soft 
nest built therein, generally of dry grass. 
When sure the hen will stay on the nest 
after being placed thereon, the eggs are put 
in and the nest closed. 

Next morning the nest is opened and the 
hen taken from it if she does not come off 
without. Food and drink are given in the 
room, a dusting box and grit are before 
her, and when she has been off long enough 
she is allowed to find her nest and go into 
it alone, if possible. If she has not yet 
learned the way, she is gently caught and 
carefully replaced on her nest, and again 
shut in. Droppings are removed and all is 
done until next morning. As I sways set 
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A PAIR OF BLUE SWEDISH DUCKS 


These ducks first came into notice in 1835. and were brought into Germany. from 


Sweden. 
they are grown in large numbers. 


Belgian poultrymen also claim them as a product of their country, where 
However, 


their origin. matters not, for they . pos- 


sess so much that is godd that poultrymen. are cencerned more with their. present 
than their past history. The pair here shown was bred by S.. Henry Moss of New 
London county,.Ct, who says they have all.the good points which ..make a perfect 


breed. They are hardy, 
confinement. They.mature early, 


will stand. our 


old. The carcass is large, plump and meaty. 


cold, 
weighing eight -te nine. pounds per pair at ten weeks 


long winters and will -do well: in- close 


They are of a quiet, Agree ros 


tion and lay large eggs which are generally highly fertile. 





POULTRY FOR PROFIT 


















des 
Prairie 
1.State 


Incubator 

f has long been recognized as 
the best incubator in the 
world. ‘That is why the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture uses it exclus- 
ively. That’s why it won 342 first premiums over 
aH other makes of machines. This year we have 
made a catalog to fit such a machine. 50 tinted 
plate pages; 4 original paintings and over 700 
half tone illustrations. Mailed free as long as 




















































































































































they last. Write for catalogue No. 74. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., HOMER CITY, PA. 
I Incubators @ Brooders. 
They lead NOW— 
THAT'S AL 
Pineland Incubator and Brooder <o~ 
Boxf, Jamesburg, N. J., U.S.A. 
CHICKS HATCHED IN 
CORNELL INCUBATORS 
Pan-A % . 
al Jumialice tn te ben, Citomel te 


Largest Incubator and Brooder Factory in the World,“ 
§81- They, led then. 190] 
Concise Catalogue from 
are Aa Eee vigorous. Gold [Medal 
Tho Cornell Incubator 






Catalogue free, 


Mig. Co., Dept.Y 





































Den’t Keep Them — 


if o~ are not in every way satisfac- 
tory. We send back your money. 


MARILLA 


; WNCUBATORS AND BROODERS. 
ig We intend you shall be satisfied. Every- 
one is, with the perfect working system 
of regulating heat, moisture and venti 
tion, The iargest hatches. Fully explained in 
our new catalogue. Sent for two 2c stamps. 


GIARILLA INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 30, ROSE HILL, &. ¥, 
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NO COLLEGE EDUCATION 


is needed to run the Sure Hatch 
Incubator. They are sosimple 
that they run themselves. Made 
: of California redwood, beautiful- 
Viy finished; twelve ounce copper 
tank, and hydro-safety lamp. Ful- 


hundreds of photographs of the &ure 


Hatch Incubator at work, and valu- 
able information. Sent free. 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0. 
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IT BEATS ALL. 


The Natural Hen Incubator beats the 
old way of setting hens ten times over. 
100 egg hatcher costs only $2. 94,000 sold 
principally by agents. We want 6,000 active 
men and women agents for the new season. Speelal 
terms with you—a large margin of prem 10c egg 

catalogue sent free, you write to- 
day. Territory may gone tomorrow. 


NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., BOX 126, COLUMBUS, NEB. 





























errant. INCUBATOR, 


Worid’s Standard Hatcher. 
aed on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in U.S. 
Austeniia ced New Zealand. Gad 
Meda! at Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 16-p. circo- 
Self larfree Complete oeetat 180 p. &x1 
plied # OYPHERS TNant BATON oe 
PO ¥ Dalalo, H.X., Chicago, ll, Boston, Mast mee yey” 








» New York N.Y. 





Your name and address on postal card mailed to 
Reliable Pouliry Journa!, Quiacy, iilinels, 
will bring you free sample with elegant full-page 
jor plate frontispiece showing in natural colors a 


ir af standard fowls, reproduced from oil paintii 
Frank J. “ye 


es ou tate. 60 poultry artis 
‘D> ’ TODAS TOR E r REE ‘SAMPLE. 


Pra PAPER FREE. 








TICUBATORE oa aa 


Catalog of The Perfected Von Culin free. 


Practicaily Satisfaction or no pay. Suc 
Sessful resnit of 25 yéars’ experience. Price 87 up. 
Address THE W. T. FALCONER MFE. CO., 





Sta. ¢ Jamestown, N.Y. 


























A SIMPLE BONE CUTTER, 





two or three hens at the same time, how- 
ever, I never have just the one to attend to 
each day, and thus save time in the work 
of hatching. From two to ten have in this 
way been cared for at once, and to me it is 
the most satisfactory method ever em- 
ployed, as the attendant can examine each 
nest while the hen is off, and if the eggs 
are soiled they can quickly be cleaned with 
warm water, and the broken ones, if any, 
removed. 

On the seventh day of incubation, the 
eggs are tested, and infertile ones taken out 
to cook for young chicks. I usually feed 
sitters nothing but corn, and give only wa- 
ter to drink, never keeping them for hatch- 
ing two broods as some advise, for this 
may induce leg weakness. When through 
hatching, I squeeze a rag dipped in coal oil 
and rub lightly through the hen’s feathers, 
especially along the inside of wing quills 
where I find the lice have deposited their 
pegs, then put her out with the other fowls 
If not needed for young chicks. 





Breeding for Laying Qualities. 





For developing a heavy laying strain of 
fowls, the trap nest is very useful. 
The Maine experiment station has been 
working with trap nests for three years in 
the hopes of increasing the number and 
improving the size and color of eggs laid 
by Barred Plymouth Rocks and White 
Wyandots. During this time, 30 hens have 
been found which have laid between 200 
and 251 eggs each in a year and 26 of them 
are now in the breeding pens. From this 
foundation stock, the station will base its 
future operations in securing a heavy lay- 
‘ing strain. Prof Gowell-says: 

“All of the other breeding stock we are 
now carrying are tested hens that have 
laid over 180 eggs in a year; pullets whose 
mothers laid over 200 eggs in one year and 
whose fathers’ mothers laid over 200 eggs 
in a year; and pullets sired by cockerels 
whose mothers and grandmothers laid over 
200 eggs in one year. The size and color of 
the Plymouth Rock eggs are very fine. The 
eggs from the Wyandots are of good shape 
and size, but are as yet too light in color.” 





Home Made Bone Cutter—Those having 
a few hens will find this cutter will do the 
work. Take a block of hard wood 15 inches 
long and 10 inches wide. Saw some barrel 
staves in two and nail them around block, 
leaving out one erpace for handle of 
hatchet. I have used one and it is. atl 
right.—[William H. Martin. 





Hot Corn makes a nice relish once a 
week. If allowed to char in the heating it 
is all the better. 


THE POULTRY YARD 





HAVE YOU 


Jack 
of All 
Trades? 


SEEN THE 














Compeny 





—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Mest Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per heur to run. 
to farm work. 


iTisa NEW ENCINE mape sy 


Fairbanks 
Morse & €ix28a 


Cincinnati 
Detroit 
eee 
Indi is 
St. Louis 


Especially adapted 


* Salt Lake City 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN— 
GRINDS 
FEED— 
CHURNS 
BUTTER— 


Kansas City 
St. Paul , 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 


Denver 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. 
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Incubators From $6.00 Up 





Brooders 


From $4.00 Up 





Fully Warranted, 
L, A. Banta, 


Free Catalog. 
Ligonier, Ind. 





MANUF, ACTURE EGGS. 


id rate if fed raw cut bone, 
1902 


Hens will ao itata 


Model 


ig the solution of all that’s best in bone cutting ma- 
ehinery. £0 Days 


Free Trial—no 


money. Catalog 


free. 'F. W, MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Hass, 
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 SHOEMAKER'S DOSE TRY 


Miean nae rf r 1902. 
and Aiman of Powis, Incubators, Brooders, 
How to raise chickens sue- 
essfully, their care, diseases and remedies. Dia- 
grams with full description of Poultry houses. 
about Ineubators, Brood 
red Fowls, with lowest prices. Price only l5e. 
Freeport, Ii, 


6 SHOEMAKER, Box 234, 


160 pages, over 


ers and thorough- 












“ALL RIGHT” 


Incubators and Brooders 


4G Bays 





Trial. 


These machines are the best on the 
market. We know this, or we would 
poe: dare send them on trial. (Ww estern orders 


pped from Des Moines, is.)Catalog free. 
Clay Phelps | incubator Co.Station 4,Cincinnati,@. 


200-Egg 


tor $ 


Hatches every — 
g. Write for catalogue 








Incubator 
1 2-80 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill 












. it, most durable, cheap- 
‘est first-class hatcher. Money back 
as 
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jo ee aan Send 10 for 


R. Brabazon, dr, & Co., Box 


$5 CHAIIPION BROODER. 


The most wonderful chicken raiser 
i i It works outdoors or 
<swar indoors. 100 chiek ca oe. Cat. 
free. J. A. BENNET 
sedan: ¥, 


REIDER’S FINE bp ras 
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he BLAIRSVILLE INOUBATOR ©0., 
76 North Street. Blairaville, Pa. 
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We will send free on request our cinemas cata 
— eee of incubators, brooders, foods and remedies 
Bound Brook, N.J., or 38 Vesey 8t., N.Y 


INCUBATORS Ean Oa, ERT 
Toney in 
Poultry Record Book 


This book is the one used in the famous American 
Agriculturist poultry contest, and has been improved 


iS TAR INCUBATORS 








and perfected as a result of that contest. These records 
ope = ted to be good in any year, and to Se 
so clear 


e entire apes of the tables 
bo ‘simple that a child could keep the records with ac- 
curacy. The laying and hatching tables are so arranged 
that a separate record may be kept for each breed, pen 
o and. Then there are columns for the expenses for 

% ~ ey stock, and the number of eggs and stock 
1644 and the prices recorded for them. tems are 
readily summed up for each month, and another table 
is provided for the summing for the year, are also 
convenient blanks for the invento' everything in- 
vested in the business. It is without exception the most 
complete and convenient Poultry Record ever published. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Dipping Sheep in Cold Weather. 


J. H. SKINNER, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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Sheep ticks can easily be destroyed in 
warm weather by dippingdhe sheep in some 
of the first-class dips on the market. They 
are, however, a tough proposition in winter 
as it is not safe to dip during the winter 
months unless the weather is very mild 
and a good warm shelter is at hand where 
the animals can be kept until dry. Even 
then, there is more or less danger to the 
flock in the hands of inexperienced shep- 
herds, as the sheep at this time, whether 
breeding or fattening animals, have long 
fleeces which must be thoroughly soaked if 
the ticks are destroyed. This being the 
case, it takes a long time for the fleece to 
dry and as sheep are very sensitive to 
dampness and cold, which penetrates the 
skin, there is great danger of serious losses 
from dipping during the winter. 

Dipping at this time is very apt to wash 
considerable of the yolk out of the wool 
and give the fleece a very unattractive ap- 
pearance, especially where they are to go 
on the market. It is also likely to cause a 
loss of weight in fattening sheep and to 
retard their progress for a time. If ewes 
are dipped there is danger of their losing 
their lambs. 

Dipping is the only practical way of suc- 
eessfully ridding the animals of ticks. It 
should be done at shearing time and early 
in the fall if a second dipping is needed. 
Where the whole flock, little lambs includ- 
ed, is dipped every year at shearing time, 
once is usually sufficient. Ail sheep and 
lambs bought for feeding purposes should 
be dipped in the fall before going into the 
feeding pen. 


I 


Raising Calves with Strong Constitutions. 


*GEORGE T. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





The school of practical agriculture and 
horticulture has been but recently estab- 
lished near New York to give instruction 
on a somewhat different line from other 
schools. It is -the idea to give instruction 
in both scientific and practical training and 
methods. We have attempted to launch 
out on a new line whereby the instruction 
given in the class room is put in practice 
in the afternoon. In dairying, the first 
thing to consider is the foundation, and 
this is intimately connected with breeding. 
Breeders have oc”'-» made the mistake 
in breeding to an arbitrary type, and in 
securing this have often overlooked other 
good points. There is a tendency in breed- 
ing toward variation and not toward a 
fixed type in both the animal and vegetable 
kingdom. Uniformity is against the law 
of nature, which never works toward a 
fixed time. 

Briarcliff farms compris® something like 
6000 acres and the dairy herd numbers over 
1100 head. The calves are all raised upon 
whole milk. They go with their mothers 
for a month and then have whole milk for 
two months. The milk from these farms 
brings 10 cents per quart, so the cost of 
raising the calves is very high, but Mr 
Law says he puts the money in the young 
stock as an investment and considers that 
he gets it back with a high rate of inter- 
est. In my opinion the same results could 
be accomplished at less expense. Whoever 
visits the farms is at once impressed with 
the stock. Nowhere, probably, are such 
large Jerseys found. The stock has great 
vigor and constitution, and when three 
years old the heifers can hardly be told 
from mature cows. Another point is in the 
breeding. The aim is to have the heifers 
calve at three years old instead of two 
years as commonly. 

When we come to look at the prevalence 
of tuberculosis we must consider whether 
or not the breeding of heifers at 15 months 
of age has nof something to do with it. At 





*Abstract of an address to the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Connecticut dairy- 
mens’ association. 
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Briarcliff, tuberculosis has been reduced to 
the minimum and it is Mr Law’s belief that 
deferring the breeding of the heifers until 
past two years of age gives them a stronger 
constitution and greater power to resist 
this disease. In the records of the heifers 
it is universally the case that purchased 
heifers, which calve at two years, give less 
milk than those heifers raised on the farm 
and bred to calve at three years old. The 
following record of some of the heifers 
show what has been accomplished: 


MILK RECORD OF THREE-YEAR-OLD HEIFERS. 


Ist 2d 3d 
calf, Miik,ealf Milk, calf, Milk, 
Name - age lbs age lbs age lbs 
Rustic Relic ....3 6,938 4 7,907 — — 
Franzos ... -3.1 3,595 3.11 6,376 — — 
Anoka of O’ kr’ ‘d 2.8 5,940 3.7 7,718 — — 
Vasten of 
Briarcliff ......2.10 6,492 3.10 6,163 4.10 7,190 
Magiona . -..-2.8 4,604 3.7 6,273 4.6 6,110 
PGMs odantavddste 3 5,863 3.11 6,618 5.1 8,282 
La Burgoyne ...3 5,601 4.2 7,084 — — 
Georgiana .......2.11 6,265 3.10 9,035 — _ 
Bonnie Blue 
EMEC” 0c cee --2.10 6,854 3.9 8,160 — — 


It is a common occurrence that many 
heifers will give a high record with their 
first calves, but drop back the second year, 
but with these heifers that is not shown. 
They do as well the second year as the 
first. Where heifers are not bred until past 
two years of age, it is commonly believed 
that many of them prove barren. As to the 
question of total failure of heifers to breed 
not over 5% 
eent of Pos would not breed at an earlier 
age it is impossible to say, but probably 
2% so that 3% is probably due to deferring 
breeding until a later age. During theepast 
year there were but 27 deaths in the herd 
and but three of them from tuberculosis. 

Every day in the year, unless in an ex- 
posing storm, the cattle are turned out in 
the open air. The stables are built in a 
sanitary manner, well ventilated and con- 
structed, but open air exercise is insisted 
upon. In winter time the cows are turned 
out at least two hours a day. 

The men who milk have the whole care 
of the cows. They do not go out on the 
farm to do other work. They must keep 
themselves in bodily cleanliness and are 
under medical inspection, so that no one 
with tuberculosis is allowed around the 
cows. After milking a cow the milker must 
wash his hands before going to the next 
cow. The milk is strained through half 
a dozen strainers. The bacteria has been 
reduced to 1000 per cubic centimeter of milk 
and in some instances to 400. 

In the question of feeding Mr Law holds 
to a closely fixed standard. Corn meal, 
oats, wheat bran and a very little cotton- 
seed meal are used regardless of cost. He 
is now contemplating putting in silos in 
order to reduce the cost of production. The 
cattle are given hay and cornstalks for 
roughage. The land produces three to 3% 
tons hay per acre and last season gave “45 
bushels wheat per acre. 





Give Dairy Cows Good Care—The dairy 
cow should drop her first calf when .22 to 
30 months old. She should be kept in a 
clean, well-ventilated stable and groomed 
regularly. During summer feed a little 
grain in.addition to the pasture or provide 
a soiling crop. In winter feed good corn 
fodder, clover hay and roots, such’as man- 
gels or carrots. A very important item is to 
have a good herdsman; one who under- 
stands his business, does his work’‘regularly 
and is kind to the cattle. I believe in 
milking three times a day for four or five 
weeks as this seems to induce a greater 
fiow of milk. The point is to keep the udder 
from becoming overloaded and uncomfort- 
able. When milking is done three times 
a day, the men begin at 4 o’clock in the 
morning and milk again at one in the after- 
noon and the third time at night. Some 
hired men object to this extra work, but a 
good one will not.—[{Mrs A. F. Howie, Wis. 





Sunlight is the best disinfectant about 
the stables. 


do not get with calf. What per-° 
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For close skimming and 
quiet and easy running the 
National Hand Separator has no 
‘equal among hand separators. We are 
ready to prove this at your home by 

sending & 


NATIONAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


anywhere on 10 days’ free trial, to be 
placed in competition, if you like, with 
any otherseparator. If itdon’t back up 
every claim we make you can return it 
at once at our expense. Prices aston- 
. ishingly low. For particulars, write to 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
Newark, WN. J 











The REID Hand 
Separator 


gets from every milking the 
greatest quantity of cream avail- 
able for churning; makes more 
and better butter possible. It 














is the only perfect hand og : rw 

Separator. Runs lightest, ¥ where 

lasts longest. Sent any- on 10 

where on 10 days free trial. Days’ 

Send for our new catalogue Free 

and revised pricelist. Trial 
A. H. REID 





30th and Market 8t..; 
Philadelphia, Pa. §& 














COW PROFITS 


increased and labor lightened by 
using the 


American 


Cream Separator. 

We sell it on approval. Awarded 
MEDAL at PARIS in 1900. 
Quality and efficiency the highest. 
Price the lowest. Send for catalog. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 

Bex 10654, Bainbridge, N. Y- 
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Perfect Butter 


—the kind which brings the highest 
price in any market can only be made 

from perfect milk. All bad odors 
Sana mal, feed of 
stable must be removed, 


THE PERFECTION 

Milk Cooler and Aerator 
will do it quickly, cheaply and perfectly. Made in vari 
eussises from 1 to 200 cows Send for prices and catalogueof Farm 
anddeiry supplies. 1. R. Lewis, Mir., Box 14. Cortland. N.¥. 


Pameaticn of pla- 
H and failure to 
brood. Kellogg *s Con- 
Write 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. 
tar circular; address H. W. Keliogg Ce., St. Paul. Minn, 





























Profitable Home Cheese Making. 


NEWELL, 


GEORGE FE. 





or dairy cheese making be 
made to pay? It certainly can be under 
proper conditions, and if conducted by a 
person with some previous practical expe- 
rience. The best place to acquire this ex- 
perience is:-in a regular cheese factory, 
where one might work as a subordinate 
for a time. I do not think that one should 
attempt the business on a farm unless the 
milk of 20 or 25 cows can be depended on. 
Makeshift facilities and apparatus should 
not receive recognition, as they will not 
pay in the end. 

Many fastidious consumers prefer dairy- 
made to factory cheese but on account of 
the limited amount manufactured, cannot 
get their wants supplied. Thus, the - field 
is open for those who can furnish a first- 
class article in this now neglected line. 

One should first possesB cows that are 
copious milkers, ‘yet whose milk will test 
at least three 3% of butter fat. This will 
insure good rich cheese, a necessary ad- 
junct of quality. A small vat of a capacity 
suited to your needs should be employed, 
and a press with hoops to mold cheese of 
from 10 to 15 pounds in weight. Any first- 
class dairy supply house ought to be able 
to furnish a complete set of apparatus for 
a dairy cheese making plant. 

It is best to have a cheese house complete 
by itself for manufacturing purposes, and 
the making room if kept sweet and clean, 
as is essential, can be used for the storage 
of the night’s milk, after it has been aerat- 
ed. The vat itself is a good place in 
which to store the night’s milking, and 
running water about it, or ice, can be em- 
ployed to keep it cool, If you make the 
mistake of skimming any part of the milk 
it will be fatal to your success as an ama- 
teur cheese maker. What the public wants 
is a rich, nutty flavored, reliable quality 


Can home 


cheese, and that of small bulk. This can 
so easily be produced in a home dairy. 
Strive to please the public taste and 


needs in this direction, and you can secure 


from 1 to 2 cents per pound more for 
your product than the average factory 
article. As the making will take one per- 


son’s time from half to three-fourths of 
every day, dairies under 20 or 25 cows would 
hardly find it profitable. 

Remember also that the profitableness 
all liés in Your being thorough and in dead 
earnest, in pushing your business to a 
success. Do not offer your cheese forsale 
until they are thoroughly cured, which 
takes from 30 to 40 days. Do not launch 
into the business without some ‘previous 
experience. If you haven’t that experience, 
get it as an initial step. 





To Keep a Cow From Kicking—Take a 
strap that will reach around the cow’s 
body and a piece of board about 6 inches 
square. Tack to the board two pieces of 
leather so as to make two loops. Put the 
strap around the cow’s body forward of the 
udder and through the loops on the board, 
letting the board come against her flank 
on the side you sit to milk. She can’t kick 
forward. Let her step around for a few 
minutes, then sit down to milk. The device 
is very simple and easily put on and after 
three or four times trying, the cow will give 
no more trouble.—[W. H. Campbell, Hills- 
boro. County, N H. 





Advanced Register for Guernsey Cattle 
—The American Guernsey cattle club is fol- 
lowing the lead of the Holstein-Friesian 
breeders in establishing an advanced reg- 
ister for animals which make records under 
conditions established for the work... Only 
butter fat and milk are” considered. The 
conditions for entry require that all ani- 
mals must give at least 6000 pounds milk, 
or 250.5 pounds butter fat in a year, or ten 
pounds butter fat in seven days, if the 
record commences the day the animal is 
two years old. For every day the animal 
is over two years old, when the record be- 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


gins, the requirement increases by constant 
ratio until the animal becomes five years 
old, when the requirement will have 
reached 10,000 pounds milk, or 360 pounds 
butter fat, or 15 pounds butter fat for a 
seven days’ record. For the purpose of 
converting the butter fat records into their 
equivalent of butter the register recognizes 
the rule adopted by the agricultural exper- 
iment station of adding one-sixth to the 
amount of butter fat. 





Begin Working Horses Now—Three- 
year-old colts to be broken in the spring 
and used on the farm should be taken in 
hand at once. Begin feeding a small grain 
ration and accustom them to haltering and 
harness. As soon as possible, hitch to a 
wagon or sled and do the light work neces- 
sary at this season of the year... By the 
time field operations begin, their shoulders 
will be toughened and their muscles hard- 
ened. They can then go into the field and 
continue work throughout the summer 
without bad effects: Too many farmers wait 
until the heavy work comes  on\ before 
breaking in their colts. As a consequence, 
bruised and chafed shoulders and chafed 
sides and legs are the result. Occasionally 
two or three days’ work of this kind in 
spring injures the colt so that he is useless 
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for the remainder of the season. It also 
checks growth and in that way causes 
permanent injury. 





Gluten Products for Horses may be fed 
with good results, in connection with oats, 
corn or other graim. Begin by giving to 
each horse each day, about half a pint or 
half a pound of gluten feed or gluten mealJ 
After a few days, increase slightly, but at 
no time should these concentrated feeds 
constitute more than from one-fourth to 
one-half the horse’s grain ration, 





When Pigs Are Young, keep the sow in 
apen six by eight feet for 24 hours.. For 
the first week let the sow run in the pas- 
ture, but keep the pigs in the pen. She 
will go back to them at noon. After suck- 
ling she may be allowed to go out in the 
pasture again in the afternoon. When ten 
days to two weeks old they can run in the 
pasture along with the sow. Never let 
young pigs run in the wet grass. 





Don’t Crowd Brood Sows in small pens 
or too many together. Four in one sleep- 
ing apartment are enough. If more are put 
together they lie on each other and the 
best results will not be received at farrow- 
ing. 
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THE BEST FEED TO BUY 


is that which gives you for each dollar spent the most 


- PROTEIN AND FAT. 


Along with these essential elements of any stock ration should go high percent 
otash and phosphoric acid. Such a feed pays a big profit in the meat and 
esides returns large value in the plant food it adds to the manure pile. 


gen, 
and 


es of nitro- 
it creates, 


ATLAS GLUTEN MEAL 


filis the bill better than any other feed. See table of analysis of all the leading boughten feeds, 


page 514, American Agriculturist for November 23. Try sample lot from your dealer. It is 
cheaper than oats, corn or barley. For circulars, etc., address 
ATLAS FEED & MILLING COMPANY, Box 164, Peoria, Ill, 
% Senfofe 
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U.S. Separator ? 


ter-fat? 





DID YOU EVER HEAR - 


a farmer who uses a cream separator say it was not a good investment, 
unless he was so unfortunate as to have some other make than the 


Don’t they always tell how the calves and pigs grow fat on the 
skimmilk, although the separator, if it is a U. 4., takes out all the but- 


Those who wish to have a separatortha will earn them the most 
money surely need-to buy the 


U.S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


This make in addition to being ““‘The Kind that Gets All the 
Cream” also wears the Longest, making it the greatest Money Maker 
and Money Saver on the market. 

Descriptive Pamphlets Free for the Asking. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
264 














psMilk 72 Care” 


A booklet which we mail free. Itcov- 
ers the entire subject and is of great 
est vena all milk producers. It tells 
inciden 
cident’. CHAMPION 
Milk Cooler and Aerator, 
which takes all odors and disease 
germs out of milk. Makes itkeep 36 
hours longer than ordinary. 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER C6.. 
9 Squires St., Cortiand, 4. T. 


Milk Dealers’ 
Supplies. 




















VETERINARY HYOMEI 


A GUARANTEED CURE for COUGHS, WESTERN 
FEVER, GRIPPE and DISTEMPER in horses; SNIF- 
FLES in hares. 

$1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMEI *to cure from 
ten to fifteen cases of distemper, or thirty to forty cases 
of coughs. 

Your money refunded if it fails.. Booklet free. Men- 
tion this paper and address 


VET. DEPT., R. T. BOOTH CO., 
ITHAOA, N. ¥. 





os ae 

Lawn, Garden and Field. Low 

ROLLER Prices. JOHN W. DOUGLASS. 
Mofr., 61 Beekman St., New ¥Yors, 





KEY ROFITABLE 
TO STOCK FEEDING 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A colored chart of feeding 
and manurial values of principal and teeding 5 
This shows plainly the constituents a A moat foods, and 

asses stock. The back of the chart com- 
tables Jes in detail the composition, digestibility 
and feeding value of a t variety of fodders. graine 
and feeding stuffs, and their manurial value. 
amount and kind of food required daily b different 
Siasses_of farm animals ‘under, varying conditions. Size, 
16 by 456 ay aeenane gaeee SS , tube, Post- 
8. 


cents. 
a other publications. 
Catalog FASS CO. st Latayette PL New YOrk. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a _ year. 
Fitty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
r year. A year’s subscription free for a club of two. 
7 tions can commence at any time during the 
pecimen copy free. 

‘FOREIGN SUBSCRIP+11ONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

KENEWALS—Trhe date opposite your name on your 

per, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
Poe. Thus Jan03 shows et ayment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1983; to February 1, 1903, 
and so on. me time is soquired after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

oes ONTIi. UANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages 
must be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued 
for another yéar after your subscript.on has expired, 
you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their oll 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—sixty cents 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on a plication 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exc ange ad- 
vertising rates, ose that department. When writing ad- 
vertisers, state that you saw their “‘ad’ in Amer can 
Agriculturist, so _ will do their best by you and also 

t us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the 
best and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural 
business in the Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We Pa. a guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 

arantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 

t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columhs 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 

arantee means that if any su iber is swindled 
hrough any advertisement in our columns, 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint 
should be made within one week from date of any un- 
satisfactory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the 
matter can be adjust while all the circumstances are 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods 
are better than another’s, but we do guarantee that the 
advertiser w..1 furnish the article he advertises on the 
terms advertised. It is a condition of this contract that 
in writing to advertisers you state that you saw their 
advertisement in American Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 

money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be tS ~ ~ for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent stam preferre‘. 
Money orders, checks and drafts s! pogis be Tmads payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPAN 


SPRINGFIELD 
Homestead , MAS 
NEW YORK, - P 


CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 15, 1902 
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The practical and effective work of the 


dairy school of the Ohio state university will 
be seen at a glance when its record is made 
known. In brief, out of the limited total of 
50 admitted to the school, 30 students are 
now prepared to take permanent places in 
cheese factories and creameries, and calls 
have already been received for 20 of these 
young men. According to indications, ev- 
ery graduate will find a place awaiting him 
at the close of the school. Truly here is a 
field for technical labor and for good bus- 


iness management, which is not over- 
crowded. 

———— ll 
Intelligent and aggressive campaigns 


against animal disease in this country are 
evidently more satisfactory than in some 
foreign countries. Germany has been able 
to make little or no headway against tuber- 
culosis. Notwithstanding efforts of the 
sanitary authorities to weed out this dis- 
ease and the scientific methods employed, 
the percentage of diseased animals, both 
cattle and swine, is slowly increasing. Out 
of more than _ 1,000,000 cattle annually 
slaughtered and under the watchful eye 
of the German government, 14% to 15% 
were found tuberculous. 

The marvelous increase in our exports of 
farm machinery suggests the thought that 
we are strengthening the hands of the en- 
emy. In the early nineties we sent abroad 





agricultural implements to the value of $4,- 
000,000 annually. The trade has increased 
by leaps and bounds to more than, $16,000,- 
Of equal itm 


000 in 1901. portance, some of 
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the heaviest buyers are such countries as 
Brazil, Argentina, Russia, Australia, etc, 
which compete directly with us in furnish- 
ing food supplies to western Europe. To 
successfully meet this world-wide compe- 
tition, our foreign market outlet must be 
increased in every legitimate and reason- 
able way. 





The ¢apable young man, with some prac- 
tical experience in farming and a good edu- 
cation, is in great demand. This fact is 
demonstrated by the testimony of the pres- 
idents of agricultural colleges. They inva- 
riably report that there are more calls for 
their graduates than there are capable men 
for the positions offered. In fact, this is 
true not only in agriculture, but in other 
occupations. The trouble seems to be that 
the average young man is not willing to 
work out his own salvation. He wants to 
begin at the top instead of at the bottom. 
The youngster who begins at the top is very 
apt to land at the bottom, while he who be- 
gins on the ground floor, and who means 
business, is pretty sure to reach the top 
round of the ladder. ‘The world never of- 
fered such good opportunities as exist to- 
day for plain, earnest, sensible young men 
and women who are not afraid to work, and 
who are eager to do their level best. 





party in Germany has a 
hard task before it. While endeavoring to 
conciliate the agriculturists with high 
duties oh foreign produce, it runs directly 
counter to the wishes of the very powerful 
industrial party which demands * cheap 
foodstuffs and raw material. The German 
chancellor in a speech a few. days ago 
admitted that duties on foreign grain have 
been placed at the highest possible limit 
“without burdening the rest of the popula- 
tion” or interfering with the conclusion of 
commercial treaties. He believes that the 
limit has been reached in a tariff on foreign 
breadstuffs and provisions, and that any- 
thing more severe would so provoke re- 
action that protection to agriculture in 
Germany would fall. Each year, with the 
exception of barley, the excess of imports 
of cereals and flour in Germany over ex- 
ports is increasing. 


The imperial 





The sales of breeding stock so far this 
year have been satisfactory. With a few 
exceptions prices have not been sensational, 
but fair returns were realized. Stockmen 
know that it is better to sell a large num- 
ber of animals at fair prices than a few 
at very high figures. Trade is not restrict- 
ed. The general quality of the cattle of the 
country is raised and the demand for 
breeders enlarged. Many sales are listed 
for this season, which promises to be a 
very prospercus and satisfactory one for 
stockmen. 

Send for the catalogs of seedsmen, nur- 
serymen, implement manufacturers, etc, 
who advertise in our columns. You must 
do this in Order to keep up with the times 
and know what advances have been made. 
It is not advisable to buy many new 
things each season, but if you are progres- 
sive you must know of these and get those 
best suited to your conditions. Twentieth 
century farming cannot be made profitable 
without improved seed and the latest and 
best machinery. 


Some people try to discourage spraying 
because they cannot see any special benefit 
resulting from it. A farmer may carry 
a fire insurance policy on his house and 
barn, or an accident policy on himself for 
years, and be no better off in the long run 
than the man who was not insured. Yet 
no good business man would say that the 
premium paid was not a good investment. 
It is exactly the same with the man who 
insures his crops by spraying. The barn 
may not burn this year, but there is no tell- 
ing when the lightning will strike it. _The 
potato field may be all right this season 
and next, but the germ of blight is as dead- 
ening in its power of destruction as a bolt 
of lightning. It. usually strikes hard, and 





the man who carries the insurance, whether 
it be on paper, or invested in copper sul- 
phate, lime and water, is the winner every 
time. 
rhe 

Only five bushels per acre, the average 
wheat yield in South Australia, according 
to recent trustworthy reports. Surely lit- 
tle danger for our American farmers 
through Australian competition, so long 
as the outturn is so poor! 





Why Gooseberries Are Desirable. 


J. T. ROBERTS, NEW YORK. 





One of the most satisfactory of a long 
list of small fruits gt Evermore farm is the 
gooseberry. Whi the demand for this 
fruit is confined. chiefly to English, Irish 
and Germans, the supply' is always moder- 
ate. The wonder is that so few of those 
who cherish it produce their own supply. 
One or two well kept bushes would fur- 
nish a family with abundance for all uses, 
and the gooseberry bush can be grown al- 
most anywhere in a garden, regardless of 
surroundings. Rich soil it,must have, the 
richer the better, but it need not have full 
possession of the ground, and is benefited 
by a shade-casting neighbor like a quince 
bush or a grapevine standing quite close on 
‘the south side. Partial shading may be 
considered about as essential as rich soil. 

For constant productiveness the goose- 
berry has scarcely a peer. Since 1886 we 
have never failed to secure a good crop 
from our few bushes, the first one having 
been planted in 1884. I know of no currant 
that will yield more quarts per square 
yard of ground. We have frequently picked 
16 quarts from a bush not a yard in diam- 
eter. The: picking can be done in half 
the time required for the same quantity 
of Cherry currants. We are always will- 
ing to accept the price paid for currants, 
but it is easy to get one-third more for fine 
grades. 

I have grown only the Auburn, a local 
sort, said to have been brought from Ger- 
many to Auburn, N Y, by a workman in 
the employ of Job Elletson. On our 
grounds it is perfectly hardy, entirely free 
from mildew, a strong but straggling 
grower, the largest I ever saw, and of good - 
enough quality, thoush probably not equal 
to the best. It is ready to use by July 
1, but better a month later, and of the 
finest flavor when left until September. The 
color is quite deep red at full ripeness 
and the skin thin, but somewhat heavy 
and hard at first picking (July 1), when 
the color is whitish green. Like all goose- 
berries it will scald under July sunshine if 
unshielded. 

Three or four points are to be observed 
in growing gooseberries. First and sec- 
ond, as stated, give the richest soil, and 
shade from the hot sun. Third, look sharp 
for the currant worr.:. Fourth, keep the 
ground thoroughly tilled, for this fruit will 
utterly fail in a grass plot. 





‘Cropping Early Potatoes—One of the 
foremost farmers of Maryland is Robert 
H. Miller of Montgomery county. For 


early potatoes, he furrows a clover sod, 
previously spread with stable manure and 
plowed in the fall. This is crossplowed in 
the spring. He uses as fertilizer about 900 
pounds per acre of hen manure. South Car- 
olina rock, tankage, and muriate of pot- 
ash mixed. He plants Early Rose and 
Pride of the North, and begins fighting 
beetles as soon as the potatoes come up, 
using a large two-horse, two-wheeled spray 
pump which will go over nine acres in about 
half a.day. He also gives early and fre- 
quent and deep cultivation, 





When to Wean Pigs—Pigs are best 
weaned when seven to ten weeks old. By 
this time they should be eating well and 
should be kept on a good pasture. If prop- 
erly treated there will be no checking of 
growth when taken away from the sows, 











Boxes for Rural Mail Routes. 





Congress has not authorized the depart- 
ment to require the adoption of aay partic- 
ular description of box for use on rural 
free delivery routes, and no person is au- 
thorized by the department to state that 
any particular make of box must be used. 
For the proper protection of the mails, the 
flepartment insists that the boxes put up 
Bhall be secure and appropriate and of a 
character to give protection from the wea- 
ther and to be reasonably proof against 
mischievous or malicious interference. 

Metallic boxes are deemed best for this 
purpose, but are not imperatively required. 
There are many kinds of suitable boxes on 
.the market at reasonable prices, any one 
of which will be acceptable. Such boxes, 
wher put up with the approval of the post- 
master general, through his authorized 
agents, are regarded as falling under the 
protection of the United States revised stat- 
utes, which provide penalties for the mo- 
lestation of mails placed therein. 


NEW YORK. 
A Week with Our Lawmakers. 





Among the bills signed by the governor 
last week was one requiring that all non- 
resident persons coming into the state to 
take fish from its waters shall be required 
to obtain a license, provided the state in 
mhich they reside has such a law.. There 
seems to be a tendency in agricultural and 
industrial matters, for state legislatures to 
pass what might be called “retaliatory leg- 
islation.”” This bill is one of the mildest of 
that character. A bill has been introduced 
which requires that after January 1, 1905, 
it shall be unlawful for any person to haul 
over roads a load of 2000 pounds or more on 
any vehicle having a tire less than 3 inches 
‘wide, or a load of 4000 pounds or over in a 
vehicle having a tire less than 4 inches 
wide. It will also be a misdemeanor after 
January 1, 1905, for anyone to sell a wagon 
whose tires do not conform with these 
requirements. The bill making the money 
system in the maintenance of highways a 
mandatory measure is. receiving most fa- 
vorable attention, though not entirely un- 
opposed, and will probably become a law. 
The rural districts of the state are being 
recognized in their opposition to the tmort- 
gage tax bill, which turns the money col- 
lected into the state treasury by an amend- 
ment which will be made to the bill, that 
all the money collected from the tax shall 
belong to the locality in which the tax is 
collected. With this amendment it is be- 
lieved that the bill will pass. 

The bill for the agricultural building at 
Cornell university is sti in the hands of 
the finance committee. Senator Slater is 
pushing the measure. Farmers are for- 
warding letters to their representatives 
asking them to support the bill. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the state should make 
provision for the better accommodation of 
farmers’ boys and girls at the agricultu- 
ral college. This bill should be passed and 
farmers should pour in their letters at Al- 
bany. 





Tuscarora, Steuben Co, March 1i—The 
winter has been fine, with sleighing from 


Dee 15 to the last days of Feb. Winter 
grain and meadows looking fine. Stock 
wintering well. Plenty of coarse fodder. 


Grain and feed being high, not much feed- 
ing of stock for market. Dressed beef 6 to 
7c, pork 8c d w, eggs 25c, butter 20c. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, March 11—The 
recent thaw and rains made the Mohawk 
the highest it has been in years, flooding 
the flats and river road to an unusual 
depth. The dam at:-the High Mills on the 
ereek was also washed out. Heckeler Bros 
have a contract. for furnishing ties for the 
Ballston and Schenectady trolley line. Milk 
and eggs are in good demand, 

Lexington, Greene Co, March 10—At a 
recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
co-operative creamery, George Haner was 
chosen pres; G. B. Vanvalkenburgh, see and 
treas; R. L. Hageboom, O. B. Vanvalken- 
burgh, George Moore, Bornt Roraback, 
George Haner and G. B. Vanvalkenburgh 
directors. €. L. Kepp sold 12 cows and a 
bull recently for $25 p head. .Hay-is worth 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


15 p ton and iS scarce at that. Winter 
grain and meadows have been covered with 
ice for more than three. months. Many 
changes will be made this spring. Public 
gales of farm stock are frequent. Barber 
Moore has rented his farm to Clark L. 
Moore, who works the farm on shares. The 
creamery began running March 3. Frank 
Rosecrans will make the butter.again this 
year. Alonzo Durham has moved onto B. 
O’Hara’s farm and will work’it on shares. 
Calves are worth 5c 1 ws hogs 8c d w, eggs 
20c, butter 22c. Farmers will have uphill 
work this spring on account of scarcity of 
hay and high prices of feed. 


Ellisburg, Jefferson Co, March 10—The 
Rosemary creamery company of Adams has 
bought the Mannsville cheese factory. The 
Banner factory at Ellisburg has also 
changed owners. W. A. Denison, who han- 
dles an immense amount of seeds, will 
build a branch house at Adams Center. 
Help scarce. Potatoes 60c, eggs 25c, hay $10, 
cows 30. The high price of feed is a set- 
back to winter dairying. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co, March 11— 
The Stillville co-operative creamery compa- 
ny is pushing the erection of their milk 
station, which will. be ready for use April 
tL A. S. & J. C. Bagge are putting up a 
cheese age j at Steuben, which will be 
operated by’ E. K. Osborne. 


Huguenot, Orange Co, March 10—Roads 
were almost impassable for some time on 
account of deep snow or slush. The first 
rural. mail route of this section starts from 
Port Jervis, going south about ten miles. 
No farmers’ institutes are held in this sec- 
tion at the present time. Farmers make 
milk for the creameries or raise truck for 
the Port Jervis market, to some extent. 
Butter is said to be the highest for ten 
years past. 


Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co, March 10— 
Baled hay is selling for $16 p ton, rye straw 
the same. Roads have been in good condi- 
tion all winter. Some are getting ready for 
early broilers. A good many changes are to 
be made here this spring. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, March 10—The 
past winter has been quite favorable for 
icemen. Roads in very bad condition, ow- 
ing to the heavy rains. J. V. D. H. Bradt 
is getting ready to build a silo 16x28 ft. 
Quite a number attended the farmers’ in- 
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stitute, which was held at South Bethlehem 
recently. Mr Jolishia Creble has rented the 
La Grange farm this year. Quite a num- 
ber of auctions this spring. Hired help 
scarce and wages high, $25 to 28 p month. 
David Mosher moves to South Bethlehem. 
Sheep are wintering well. Quite a demand 
for rye straw. Eggs scarce and high. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, March 12 
—There has been an unusual supply of 
snow this winter. Stock is wintering fairly 
well and some cows are coming in. The 
calves are being vealed. Feed ig very high 
but the ensilage takes the place of mill 
feed to a certain extent. Oats 50c, corn 
meal $1.45 p 106 lbs, bran £35, potatoes 62e, 
hay 10, butter 20c, cows 30 to 50, and many 
for sale. Farmers are preparing for su- 
garing. 


Chenango, Broome Co, March 10—Hired 
help high and hard to find. Feed has been 
very high but has dropped slightly. Most 
of the farmers have their cows come in 
during the fall months. A few mak Pre: 
ter, but the majority sell their mit? e 
Binghamton. I. Page has a pair of ile 
twin calves, heifers, pure Guernseys. 


Laurens, Otsego Co, March 11—Erwin Utter 
has moved to West Oneonta. Charles Card 
has moved onto the Perry farm. Ed Lull 
works the Abram. Hopkins farm another 
year. Horace Harrison has moved onto 
the farm he bought of Davis Smith. Em- 
mett Stanton has moved onto the Charles 
Bowen farm. Emory Stanton has moved 
onto Mrs William Heltsinger’s farm. Henry 
Culver has taken possession of the Asa 
Wing farm bought of Horace Harrison. Ed- 
die Peet is at work for C. H. Naylor. Roads 
are in very bad condition. 


Hopewell, Ontario Co, March 10—Over 
ten weeks of sleighing;.it has been a good 
winter to sell cutters and sleighs. -Wheat 
and rye have been well protected through 
the cold weather... The fruit buds seem-te 
be im good condition. Steek has wintered 
well. The .canning-.factory at Canandaigua 
is trying to start up again. Farmers are 
not interested in it miuch. Many changes 
hereabouts this spring. 

Andes, Delaware Co, March 12—Isaac 
Fletcher sold his farm to Frank Liddle for 
$3600. Peter H. Shafer sold -his farm. to 


Isaae Fletcher for 4850. At Peter H.’ Sha- 
fer’s auction, 29 cows averaged over 31 each; 
> 
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they were a good lot. Nearly everything 
else brought good prices. At the Harry 
Covert auction, cows averaged about 24 
a head. Mr Covert said he had a good 
sale for nearly é¢verything. Shavertown 
long bridge was taken out with the ice jam 
and high water; it was 190 ft long. 

South Dansville, Steuben Co, March 1l— 
This town now has a telephone line in‘op- 
eration connecting Rogersville with Fre- 
mont with Hornellsville. Men who usual- 
ly hire have engaged their men for the 
summer. Wages from $17 to 20 p month. 
Mail has been very irregular on the R F D 
routes owing to the general breakup and 
the very high water, the highest in years. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co, March 1li—If 
farmers only had grain and potatoes for 
sale now, they could make money, but 
farmers are buying instead of selling pota- 
toes. Heavy snows have delayed work. 
Farmers are planning to plant more corn 
and potatoes the coming season. Rural free 
deliveries are being started in many sec- 
tions of this county. The one at Salt Point 
will have Walter Van Rensselaer of Neth- 
erwood as carrier. General health of the 
people is good. 


‘PENNSYLVANIA. 


New Millport, Clearfield Co, March 10— 
The heavy bed of snow of Feb disappeared 
in two or three days, leaving the grain 
fields looking very brown and causing much 
damage. J. B. Ferguson, whose farm is on 
the bank of the west branch ofthe Sus- 
quehanna river, it is said will lose $2000 in 
stock, grain, etc. The fine farm of Abram 
Snyder is almost entirely covered with ice 
and drift, which will prohibit him doing 
any farming this spring. Beef pork scarce 
now. Small pigs will be in great demand. 
Horses will bring good prices this. spring. 
Very few colts have been raised in the past 
decade. 

Farmington, Warren Co, March 10—A 
two days’ institute was held at Lander, 
Feb 24 and 25. The attendance was good, 
the lectures first class and a marked in- 
terest was manifested from start to finish. 
This township has a large and live grange. 
There appears to be a shortage of hay 
‘while grain is high and some of the farm- 
ers are destined to see hard times until 
gfass grows, in the spring. Prices hold 
good in all directions. f 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co, March 1li— 
Heavy floods have done considerable dam- 
age in this town. The dam belonging to 
the grist mill of C. Mathewson went out. 
Also the dams belonging to three other 
gristmills located* above on the same 
stream. The mill of Mr Mathewson has a 
gasoline power attachment so he can con- 
tinue to grind. The others must remain 
idle for some time. Most of the rented 
farms will.-change tenants again _ this 
spring. 

Bedford, Bedford Co, March 12—This 
county has just come through a flo6d such 
as has not been seen here since 1847; bridges 
washed away homes flooded and much 
damage done everywhere. The wheat has 
been growing under the snow and will 
come out of the winter in a great deal 
better condition than it went in. The 
prospects were very poor before the 
snows. The farmers’ institutes in this 
county have .been very successful, many 
driving long distances to attend. 

New Castle, Lawrence Co, March 12—The 
winter has given” the best of roads, but they 
are now breaking up. Prices of all produce 
are very high. Potatoes $1.20 p bu, eggs 35c, 
corn 85c shelled, clover seed scarce at about 
6.50 or upward. The “hard winter has 
killed many of the pheasants and =~ par- 
tridges. Farm hands very scarce and hard 
to get at: any price; single men are asking 
17 p month with board. 


Phoenixville, Chester Co, March 11—Hor- 
ace Johnson of East Bradford has suffered 
some loss in his herd of hogs from hydro- 
phobia. As fast. as animals showed signs 
of the disease, they were promptly killed. 

largely attended farmers’ institute. was 
eld at Oxford last~- month. One of the 
‘Speeches that drew forth considerable fa- 
vorable comment was the address of wel- 
come delivered by James B. Keech of Twee- 
dale.. The month of Feb was very stormy. 
Fruit trees and shrubbery suffered very 
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severely. The coating of ice Feb 21 was 
very heavy in this section and some or- 
chards are almost ruined. Very little plow- 
ing has been done in this neighborhoood. 
There will be considerable changing this 
spring and sales are quite numerous. 
Charles B. Fulton has relinquished the 
Quick farm. Winter wheat is looking bad- 
ly. There has been but little protection for 
the young plants. What little snow there 
was blew off. 


Barto, Berks Co, March 1i—The 
farmers’ institutes of the season were held 
in this county Feb 24-March 4 at Boyer- 
town, Geiger’s Mills, Hamburg and Stouchs- 
burg. All sessions were well attended and 
the farmers were greatly benefited. Recent 
heavy rains and the sudden thawing of the 
ground caused heavy losses by washing 
gullies through fields and highways and 
demolishing bridges. The ice damage to 
fruit trees during the winter was enor- 
mous. Shippers are buying fat cattle and 
have begun shipping to New York and 
Philadelphia markets. Public sales of farm 
stock and implements are numerous this 
spring. The sales are@well attended and 
articles bring good prices. Many dairy- 
men are feeding brewers’ grain as a sub- 
stitute for expensive feeds. The long- 


looked-for rural delivery has. been granted 
for part of the section and the establish- 
ing®of the routes is eagerly awaited. 


MARYLAND. 


Kent Co—Tomato growers and the pack- 
ers have not as yet gotten together in this 
county, and no definite contracts have been 
signed. The highest price reported offered 
bythe packers is $7:- This has been. re- 
fused._in every case. Last year the price 
was $6,. Acreage will be slightly increased. 
Cecil Co farmers have contracted at $8. 
[W. B. Ford. 

Unfavorable Crop Conditions—The con- 
dition of our lands in southern Md is not 
very favorable at the present time for the 
green pea industry this season. We are 
at least three weeks late now with a rainy 
season on hand. The land is in a very poor 
condition to receive pea seed for an early 
crop. We had the green fly in full force 
on our volunteer peas last fall. Peas will 
be planted in rows and the acreage will 
not be more than 25% of last year’s. 
Should the fly make its appearance early 
this season, and dry weather come with 
it, we will simply say good-bye to our crop 
of peas. If we have a favorable season, 
we will grow a crop of peas together with 
the lice. February 21 we had-a heavy 
rain, which formed icicles all over our 
25,000 peach trees. At night, during a 
heavy wind storm, about 5000 trees were 
destroyed. The same storm did gréat 
damage to the forests also—[C. H. Pear- 
son, St Mary’s Co, 


Harford Co—Canners are offering 25, 30 


and 32c p bu for tomatoes. Farmers 
closed their contracts last year at 18 and 
20c. Growers are asking 35c bu. Some 
have closed their contracts at 30 and 32c. 
Last year’s acreage was about 75% and this 
year it is about 95%.—[William A. Pulket. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Cranbury, March 11—The. storm of Feb 
21,-which consisted of sleet accompanied by 
a high wind, did great damage to peach 
and apple orchards in this vicinity. Old 
apple and peach trees, unable to bear the 
weight of the ice, were stripped of their 
limbs. Young apple trees were not dam- 
aged to any extent. F. A. Brown, an ex- 
tensive apple grower, estimates nig loss at 
$2000. The rural free delivery routes, re- 
cently inaugurated, are heartily commend- 
ed by the farmers.. Some farmers are en- 
gaging seed potatoes for spring planting at 
3.p bbl. Good work horses bring from 125 
to 165, timothy hay 14 to 15, mixed 12 to 13, 
creamery butter 32c p lb, country 25c, eggs 
24c p doz. 

Sharptown, Salem Co, March 10—Most 
dairy cows are doing well. They are not 
quite as fleshy as I have seen them, I think 
owing to the high ‘prices of feeds. Corn 
meal $28 p ton, gluten feed 26.50, cottonseed 
meal 31, brewers’ grains 23, bulk bran -22; 
sugar feed 22.50. These are the feeds most- 
ly used with us. Milk is selling at 4c p qt. 
dry measure, freight %c, leaving the pro- 
ducer 3%c p qt. At this time there is a 


last* 
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slight overproduction, which could be over- 
come largely if farmers wouid hold back 
one day in two weeks. There have been 
very few cows sold. Prices &re 10 less p 
head: than last season at this time.—{Henry 
R, Lloyd. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, March 10— 


The month of Feb was a record breaker. 
Storms were unusually heavy, the. sleet 
damaging orchards and young fruit trees to 
a great extent. The rains with the melt- 
ing of the snow covered fields knee deep 
with water, flooded cellars-and washed out 
roads, making them almost impassable. 
Stone roads are being discussed now. An 
unusual number of sales of personal prop- 
erty advertised. Stock selling high. At 
one sale on Cream Ridge, cows brought as 
high as $135 p head, the breed being Guern- 
seys. Common cattle very low, 15 °to 40. 
Hogs high and scarce. Dairymen complain 
of the small profit in the business and 
many have reduced their herds. Feed sells 
high, 25 p ton. 


DELAWARE. 


Sussex Co—The canner at Bridgeville, 
Del, has contracted for what tomatoes he 
wants at $7. There will be a great many 
more: grown here. that are not contracted. 
Will be more - grown than ever on ac- 
count of the advance in price. Seaford 
canners are not contracting*but are advis- 
ing growers to plant and guarantee them 
not less than $6 p ton and give them the 
advantage of the market.—[O. A. Newton. 

Kent Co—At Milford there will be a de- 
cided increase in acreage of tomatoes. They 
will be heavily manured and receive thor- 
ough cultivation, Farmers are contracting 
freely at $7 p ton, more than last year. A 
few are trying to get 8. 

Beet Sugar Interests of Europe seem to 
be thoroughly in earnest in their endeavors 
to secure modifications of the present bounty 
laws. At the recent Brussels convention it 
was practically agreed to take steps to 
suppress all existing direct and indirect 
bounties on beet sugar; also on candy, 
chocolates, condensed milk, etc, products 
containing, in notable proportion, sugar. 
Article 4 of the convention agrees to the 
imposition of countervailing duties not less 
in amount than the bounties granted, and 
reserves the liberty of prohibiting the im- 
portation of bountied. sugar. Article 5 
provides that cane and: beet sugars cannot 
be subjected to different rates of duty. A 
final article provides for the establishment 
of a permanent national commission of 
surveillance to sit at Brussels with author- 
ity to act on these. questions as_ they 
come up. The department of agriculture at 
Washington confirms -the-Brussels agree- 
ment as signed by all beet.sugar. producing 
countries except: Roumania. This in brief 
provides for the abolition of all bounties 
on sugar and for uniform customs tariff of 
six franes per 100 kilos, or about % cent per 
pound. . 


Georgia Peach Crop Promising —I have 
been in Georgia ten days or two weeks 
looking over the situation and helping to 
crowd the spring~work.-- It has been @ 
steady cold winter. Birds come through in 
fine shape. Now it is.a rather cool spring. 
Bright sunny days and a little frost every 
morning are holding back the bloom. Trees 
will not be out in full bloom before March 
15, and possibly as late ag March 20. There 
are not as many buds as usual, especially 
on old orchards, yet enough for @ full crop 
if no harm’ comes to them.. Younger trees 
and highly cultivated orchards are loaded 
full of buds. With favorable conditions 
from now on Georgia can be counted on for 
fully as large a crop as last season. All 
orchards are better pruned and cultivated 
than ever before. A great amount of 
spraying has been done and everything is 
in fine shape for the coming crop.—[J. H. 
Hale. 


Grange Notes. 


The legislative committee of the national 
grange have just sent out a circular urging 
Patrons to write a letter or postal to and 
for all granges to forward ‘without delay 
to their United States senators, urging the 
importance ‘of a prompt passage of the oleo 
bill now before congress. 








Additional. Live Stock Markets. 





At Pittsburg, cattle shade. higher Mon- 
day of this week under receipts of 80 cars. 
Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $6 25@6 50 Poor to good fat bulls,2 30@4 75 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 5 80@600 Poor to good fat cows, 2 & 65 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 460@5 25 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 
Common.700 to 90u Ibs, 400@4.50 Bologna cows, phd 8 00@5 500 
Hough, half fat, 3 25@4 50 F’sh cows & springers,!}8 00@57 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@5 00 Veal caives, 6 00@7 50 

Hogs reported easy. Receipts Monday of 
this week 40 double decks. Heavy and me- 
dium droves sold at $6.50@6.60, heavy york- 
ers 6.40@6.50, do-light 6.10@6.30, pigs 5.80@6. 
Sheep shade higher. Receipts. Monday of 
this week 20 double decks. Sheep sold at 
4.50@5.70, lambs 5@6.90. 

At Buffalo, best cattle steady at shade 
stronger prices. Receipts Monday of this 
week 15° cars. Good steers sold at $5.65@6.10 
p 100. lbs, tops 6.25@6.50,. bulls scarce and 
stronger ‘at 3.25@4.50, butcher steers 4.25@ 
5.65, butcher cows 3.60@4.50. Hogs shade 
lower under receipts of 100 double decks 
Monday of this week. Heavy droves sold 
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FARM AND MARKET 


at 6.50@6.60, mixed 6.45@6.50, yorkers -6.10@ 
6.40, pigs 5.65@6.10, roughs 5.75@5.90, stags 
4@4.50. Sheep generally steady, lambs 
slightly lower. Receipts Monday of this 
week 110 double decks. Best lambs 6.65@ 
6.75, others 6.10@6.50, good to choice sheep 
5.15@5.50, tops’ 5.75, yearlings 5.50@6. 





Additional Produce Markets. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cabbage $16 
@19 p ton, celery 1.75@3.25 p cra, potatoes 
80@82c p bu, sweets 2@3 p bbl, onions 1.25@ 
1.30 p bu, tomatoes 1.50@2.50 p cra, apples 
3.50@6 p bbl. Eggs 23@26c p doz, live tur- 
keys 12@17c p 1b, chickens 12@1l5c, fowls 11 
@12c, ducks 12@13c. Live steers 3.50@5.75.p 
100 Ibs, butcher cows 1.50@4, bulls 2.75@3.60, 
oxen 2.50@4.50, hogs 6.40@7, do roughs and 
stags 4@6, sheep 1.50@5.50, lambs 4.50@6.75, 
veal calves 4@7. Wheat 82@821éc p bu, corn 
65c, oats 481¢c, rye 66c, timothy hay 12@15.50 
p ton, clover mixed 11.50@12.50, rye straw 
6@12, bran 20@21, middlings 19@21, cotton- 
seed meal 28.50@29, linseed meal 31.50@32, 
clover seed 9@9%c p Ib. 
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The Hop Movement and Markei. 





Pacific. coast hop growers and dealers 
have petitioned. the transcontinental freight 
bureau for lower freight rates to the east. 
It has been signed by the most prominent 
dealers and leading growers in Oregon, 
‘Washington and California, and by the hop 
growers’ associations of the three states. A 
reduction of the freight rate from 2 cents 
per pound to 1% cents is sought. 


New York. 


ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 
hops for week ending March 8 were W. M. 
Richardson 12 bales, J. H. Tator, 270 bales, 
T. E. Dornet, 162. 


At New York, the higher range of prices 
seems to be somewhat beyond the views of 
brewers, who,are light buyers and giving 
most attention to old hops. Most of the 
trading is done between dealers. Up-state 
dealers and holders are very firm in their 
views. Prices are practically unchanged 
from last quotations. 
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Success to Milk Farmers. 


WARNER J. WALKER, SCHOHARIE COUNTY, N Y. 
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The country near Cobleskill fs considered 
one of the best milk producing regions 
in New York. Cows are free from tuber- 
culosis and other diseases. The milk is of 
superior flavor and richness. There are 
two milk receiving shipping stations at 
this place. One is owned by the Sheffield 
farms dairy company. Over 100 cans of 
milk are received daily at this creamery. 
The milk is bought and paid for by test. 
The price paid during December averaged 
from $1.40 to $1.56 per 40-quart can. For 
January, $1.25 to $1.40. The test ranged 
from 4 to 5.20% butter fat: The other 
creamery is owned by the Woodlawn dairy 
company. About-50 cans are taken in daily 
by this concern. Prices paid during De- 
cember $1.20, January $1.05. At this station 
a classifying machine is used and all milk 
is classified and bottled. Better prices are 
promised by these people another year. 
About 30 cans per day are shipped to AlI- 
bany milk dealers by individual dairymen, 
the prices ranging from 8 to 90 cents per 
can during the six summer months and 
from $1 to $1.10 for the fall and winter. 

A factory is located near here, where 
cheese is made from April 1 to November 
1 each year. Thus it wiil-be seen we have 
considerable. competition, which has a_ten- 
dency to make the prices considerably bet- 
ter. The high price of féed has prevented 
dairymen from making very much money. 
Ensilage, hay, wheat bran, middlings, buck- 
wheat feed, gluten meal, barley sprouts, 
corn and cob meal are mostly fed. The 
prices of feeds are as follows: Wheat bran 
from $22 to $25 per ton; buckwheat .ced $20; 
Chicago gluten $26.50; corn meal $26; barley 
sprouts 22. . 

One year ago an effort was made by ths 
FS MPA to build a co-operative cream- 
ery and shipping station, but owing to the 
keen competition of the milk buyers already 
in the field, it was deemed better to drop 
the project at that time. When the dealers 
get insolvent and want the earth again, 
which may occur sooner than expected, the 
milk producers of this section may wish 
they owned a plant for protection, even 
though it .might. not be necessary to open 
the door.to recéive a can of milk. We still 
maintain an organized section of the F S 
M P A at this place. Nearly all admit that 
the organized milk producers of the five 
states assddiation have helped the price. 


—— ae 


Protecting Milk Producers. 


BENJAMIN A. CAPRON, ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y. 


The F S M P A still has a complete or- 
ganization at Boonville and many loyal 
members. We believe much good to the 
milk producer has been accomplished, and 
it is a short-sighted, narrow-minded farm- 
er who will not pay his $1 per year to sup- 
port this organization. The most. prosper- 
ous farmers throughout the five states ter- 
ritory are active members and believe in 
its continuance. Failure of membership in 
the organization will in nine’ cases out of 
ten classify a farmer as second-rate in the 
mind of the business man or stranger with 
whom he may be thrown in contact. 

A new stock company has been formed 
by the producers at Boonville, which has 
for its object the building of a new milk 
station, to be fully equipped to manufac- 
ture cheese or_butter. The company is or- 
ganized under the laws of New York with 
a capital of $5000, divided into 200 shares of 
$25 each. The name is Boonville milk and 
cream company. -Stock in this company is 
owned by nearly every milk producer with- 
in four miles of Boonville and the stock- 
holders combined own over 1100 cows, the 
milk from which will be delivered to the 
new station when completed. 

A producers’ Station is now in process of 
construction at Lowville; another is being 
talked of at East Martinsburg, and one at 
Lyons Falls, N Y¥. There is one already 
built at Port Leydem Thus the Black river 
route is getting ready to soon join hands 
with the other stations already buil* in 
other parts of the state, and soon a riew 
deal will be sprung on the New York deal- 
ers. The raw material is here and the 
man who first gets control of it can dupli- 
cate what Carnegie has done in steel or 
Rockefeller in oil. Mary see it to-day, but 
each is afraid to make the start, but when 
someone does take hold of it, what a lot of 
“I told you so” fellows will be found. 





Milk Notes. 


Nearly all the milk produced around 
Cassville is shipped to New York. From 
December 1 to January 16 we received 3 
cents per quart. From January 16 to March 
lt we have received 2% cents. Cows have 
not given as much milk this winter as last. 
Feed has been so high, farmers have fed 
much less grain. Stock as a rule is looking 
good. There seems to be plenty of hay 
at $7 to $10 per ton. Grains have been very 
high. Shorts has been $26 per ton, but can 
buy it new for $22.75 in car lots. Gluten has 
been $27, but dropped now to $25. Corn 
meal is worth $27, oil: meal $31, barley 
sprouts $22 to $23. Most farmers are feed- 
ing grains that they raised, mixed. with 
shorts or sprouts such as oats and barley 
and corn. There are no creameries or con- 
denseries around here.—[G. W. Allen, 
Oneida County, N Y. 

Pennsylvania and Ohio Milk—Western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio furnish, on 
an estimate, 125,000 gallons of milk per day 
to Pittsburg, Allegheny and suburbs; Ohio 
provides a great part of this quantity. 
Some of the milk travels at least 150 miles. 
Pure milk to be at its best must arrive at 
its destination within 36 hours from the 
time it is drawn from the cows. So it can 
readily be seen that great expedition must 
be exercised in getting it to market. It 
must be handléd carefully to preserve its 
quality.—[C. S. Dean, Sec Milk Producers’ 
Association. 

The Milk Market. 
At New York, the exchange directors, as 


predicted last week, held a meeting on 
March 5 and reduced the price to 3 cents 
per quart. There had been considerable 
delay in receiving supplies owing to the 
floods and thaw, but milk was said to be 
abundant, and a good deal was. held back 
at shipping stations. The Homer Ramsdell 
line was unable to resume its full business, 
as all the ice had not gone out the Hudson, 
but they hope to do so this week. West of 


‘West Short 


WITH MILK PRODUCERS 


the Hudson the surplus brought an aver- 
age of $1.50 per can of 40 quarts, freight 
included. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and iear the 
city for the week ending March 8 were as 
follows: 

; Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 

30,835 1,265 = 

12,204 441 535 
Ontario ee ee 1,556 
Lackawanna .......... 33,840 510 
N Y Cent (long haul). 27,515 660 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 9,950 105 
Susquehanna 13,970 700 
Lehigh Valley......... 13,510 370 
New Haven........... 7,615 — 
Other. sources......... 4,975 140 
184,449 5,747 
26,350 821 
6,280 
4,778 


Fhiid 


Mrie .... Ae wueik bad 4s 


Daily average 

Last week 

Be WR. a ceed once 

Success with Corn—It is now conceded 
by many farmers that improved methods 
of planting, cultivating and harvesting 
field corn render it more profitable to raise 
it than to buy western corn. There is no 
other crop upon which good commercial 
fertilizers pay better. Indeed, in the higher 
latitudes of New England, where the sea- 
son is short, their use is indispensable in 
order to mature the crop before the early 
frosts. A fertilizer to meet the present re- 
quirements must be in such condition as 
to work freely in the planter. Bradley’s 
fertilizers have long been a favorite for 
growing corn. Not only are they producers 
of large and well matured crops, but. they 
work perfectly in the planter. They have 
been in use for over 40 years and during 
all this time they have enjoyed the great- 
est confidence of the farming community. 


Western Farm Lands—E. D. G., New 
York: Write the director of the experiment 
station at Corvallis, Ore. 
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300,000 


Machines in Use. 


Ten Times All Otber Makes Combined. 


The Standard of All That’s Best in Dairying 
in Every Country,in the World. 


That’s the history of the 


‘DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Send for new “zoth Century” Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


8327 Commissioners Sr., 
MONTREAL. 
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TORONTO. 
248 McDermot AVENUE 
WINNIPEG. 








CUBAN LANDS 
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Dairy Farming That Pays. 


T. J. BROWNE, ILLINOIS. 





My wife and I do not wish to disparage 
the creamery, as it has been and is a bless- 
ing to the country. However, some years 
ago when a creameryman managed to be- 
sprinkle our jar of butter well with to- 
bacco ashes, we became tired of the cream- 
ery and began making butter. We furnished 
our customers each week with our butter at 
Elgin, wholesale price. Our trade gradual- 
ly increased until we bought a separator 
and increased the price of our butter 2 
cents. We then decided to keep 20 cows, 
We soon found, however, that to keep up 
a steady output made our expense in 
changing cows so great that we could not 
make a gain or even get pay for our work. 
There was five dollars difference between 
p@ farrow cow and a fresh one. However, 
our butter trade had become so well es- 
tablished that we could command the re- 
tail price*of creamery butter. 

Now let us see how a creamery makes 
and sells a pound of butter. The Elgin 
price is 24 cents, the retail price at store 
in one-pound bricks to consumer is 30 
cents. From 24 cents take 3 for making, 
2% for hauling, which leaves for the pro- 
ducer 18% cents, with a mixture of skim- 
milk, sour milk, wash water, to take home 
from the factory. My neighbors were not 
satisfied. I realized I could pay them 22 
cents, the highest dairy Chicago price. They 
could send anyone that could drive a team, 
I making the change, giving them pound 
for pound. This butter I could take to 
De Kalb and sell for 28 cents, making a 
gain of nearly 3 cents for my neighbors 
and 6 cents for my work, besides saving 
the consumer 2 cents. 

There is no end of ways for the im- 
provement of creamery methods, but as 
long as our creamerymen persist in hiring 
Tom, Dick or Harry to run each factory, 
while they own three, four or five, the bus- 
iness is not a success. There are plenty of 


people in every small city who will gladly, 


pay a good price for good butter made from 
good milk. Anyone who can make good 
butter can get all the good milk he wants. 





Blindness—F. O. C., North Carolina, has 
a cow that went blind suddenly, she is in 
good health. Give one and one-half pounds 
epsom salts and one ounce ginger dissolved 
in water at one dose. After the physic 
aperates mix four ounces sulphate of iron 
and two ounces nux vomica, divide into 
24 doses and give one twice a day in bran 
mash. Also bathe the eyes with cold water 
three times a day and after each bathing 
put a little of the following into the eyes 
with a dropper: Copper sulphate four 
grains, distilled water one ounce. 





Swelling—s. L. B., Maryland, has a mare 
that has a swelling on the lower part of 
her chest. It. seems to contain a fluid. 
Open it and press the fluid out. Mix one 
dram chloride of zinc with one-half pint 
of water and inject a little once a day. 





‘MILK FARMING 
100 EVERY ‘YEAR. 


—w~———. ; 
Worth $500 te this Man. 
— Cromwell, Conn., Apr. 3rd, 1900. 
a DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 3) 
Dear Sirs :—I have used your Kendall’s Spavin Cure for the & 
last five years and I think it has saved me .00 in that time. 
yours, Henry Kelsey. f 
Such endorsements as the above area 
fof merit. Price, $1; six for $5. As a ti y 
family use it has no equal. Ask your druggist for 
Kendall’s Guava On: Cure. | also “A Treatise 
Hersey the 
Dr. B. J. Kendall il €o., Enosburg | Falls. Vt. 





ABSORBINE. 


The Great Horse and 
Cattle Remedy./\ 2 Pet. 


iene mation, 


no soreness and does not take the 
hair off. $2.00 a bottle of your deal- 
er, or delivered, express prepaid. 
Write for our booklet on treatment 
of diseases of horse and cattle. 


W. F. Young, ?.0.F., Springfield, Mess, 





























| NO SPAVINS == 


c The worst possible spavin can be curedin 
5 45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
— as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed. etailed information about 
new method sent free to horse owners. 
Wr'te today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 
Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
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Leading scales since 1866, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Agricultural Books Send ‘o ORANGE soe 
New York, for Complete imme = 


desirs. 


Osgood Scale Co. 105 Central St., 
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FIRE, WIND & WATER PROOF 


Tea, ~~ = have & 
perfect roofing, Xe 
Can be put on a new roof, on 
old shin =: or tin. It’s soft 
and p to 4 
and 
slate. tend for ree Bample 
and Circulars, 


110 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





_= A. F. SWAN CO. 


“Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent ay on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel — 
determines the Hy 
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STEEL ROOFING 


w, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Bteel —~ 2 feet wide, 6 feet doe 4 
Siding or 
use. No experience Sd lay It. : 


an hammer or hatchet the 
— a tools you need. We furnish free 
wi order sufficient paint and 
nails. $7 either flat, coqrnapaee or 
“Vy” crimped. Delivered of all 
eharges at the collowing outnes 
TO ALL POINTS IN 
PENNSY 
YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
WEST MARYLAND, KENTUCKY, 
Nis, MISSOURI, MINNESOTA, 
Per Square, a 
Prices on other States on applicatio 
A square means 100 square co Write tor free 
catalogue No. 25 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iren Sts., Chicage 








Astonished the Editor. 


We advertised our Rural Free Delivery Box 
in the “Country Gentleman” of Albany, N.Y; 
They ordered a box “for use in the office. 
Here is what they ny: ge it: 

“We had no idea t 
we examined for our- 

‘selves, of the immense 
return that this com- 
pany makes for the 

mp? sum they charge, 
3 0, transportation 
proms. paid. There is pos- 

tively no excuse for 
using anything else on 
a rural route.’ 

Of course we don’t 
want all the business, but there is 
“room for a few more.” Write us. 


Bond Steel Post Co., 
Adrian, Mich. 

















ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw ‘the adver 

tisement in this journal. 
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Winter Wheat in a Sensitive Condition. 


In connection with American Agricultur- 
ist’s report on the reserves of grain on 
March i, correspondents were invited to in- 
dicate the character of the winter up to 
date, and its probable effect on growing 
wheat. It is of course too early to report 
on the actual condition of the crop, as it 
is still under snow in the northern belt and 
spring growth has not yet begun in the 
important territory. But where fields were 
bare and any opportunity for judgment was 
offered, correspondents were invited to give 
their opinion of the situation. 

The returns received, while of course 
measurably lacking in definiteness, are such 
as to warrant apprehension as to crop 
promise over a considerable part of the 
most important winter wheat territory: 
Speaking broadly, winter wheat was sown 
late, generally to avoid the fly, but in 
some districts because the early season was 
too dry to permit of seeding operations. 
As a result, 

FALL GROWTH VERY SHORT, 
especially east of the Missotrri river, and 
this lack of vigor was not only manifest in 
short top growth, but what is much more 
important, the root growth was not satis- 
factory. The winter taken as a whole was 
not strikingly unfavorable, and had the 
plant possessed usual vigor there would 
have been little cause for apprehension. In 
the weakened condition of the plant, how- 
ever, the ordinary vicissitudes of the win- 
ter have been trying, and either’ specific 
complaint of actual damage already ap- 
parent, or a well defined and apparently 
justifiable apprehension exists, in practi- 
cally all the wheat territory except Ne- 
braska and the Pacific coast. 

A very significant fact is that the claims 
of damage are most positive in the districts 
where the season is most advanced and 
where best opportunity for critical judg- 
ment is afforded. In Texas, county corre- 
spondents declare the winter unfavorable 
on account of long and still continued lack 
of moisture. Plowing up of fields for 
planting in spring crops is already under 
way, though this work is rendered difficult 
by the hard, dry condition of the soil. Sim- 
ilar conditions exist in Arkansas, with the 
crop promise certainly not averaging above 
50 or 60% of a normal and a long winter 
drouth still unbroken. Oklahoma condi- 
tions irregular; here and there unfavorable 
since seeding. 

In Tennessee the winter has been wholly 
unfavorable, dry early with but small fall 
growth, and the month of February espe- 
cially bad on account of a storm of sleet 
that buried the fields in ice and remained 
as a’smothering blanket for two weeks or 
more. In Kentucky, the winter unfavorable 
on account of enfeebled plant condition at 
its beginning. 

UNCERTAINTY IN MICHIGAN AND OHIO VALLEY 

In Ohiv, two-thirds of the counties re- 
porting call the winter unfavorable, and 
report the prospect as very unpromising. 
It is too early to form definite impressions, 
but the plant is small and unthrifty, evi- 
dence of winterkilling especially in southern 
counties is already apparerit, and it is the 
general opinion of correspondents that: the 
crop is seriously hurt. r 

Michigan has enjoyed ample winter pro- 
tection and the crop is still under snow, 
and has probably lost nothing since last 
fall. The Indiana situation is doubtful. 
The southern half of the state shows dam- 
age already, but elsewhere it is too early 
for positive judgment. It is already evi- 
dent, however, that. there is damage enough 
to bring the condition below the normal. 
The situation in Illinois is about the same, 
with positive damage claims coming from 
the large wheat growing countries in the 
southwest. Damage claims from Missouri 
are not so extensive as in states farther 
east, but in some districts the situation is 
regarded as serious. 

Kansas makes a far better showing. The 
plant secured a good, thrifty start last 
fall, and the winter has not been very se- 





SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


vere. There has been, however, a decided 
shortage in moisture, and with: the subsoil 
dry from last summer’s drouth, the spring 
must be marked by early and generous 
rainfall if a good crop is to be made. 
Nebraska has another story. The acreage 

Nebraska has another story. The acreage 
seeded is the largest on record, and the 
present prospect is unanimously declared 
as good as ever known, A normal season 
from this time forward will make the crop 
of this state an important factor in the 
year’s production. 

Conditions on the Pacific coast are al- 
most entirely favorable, with an abundance 
of winter moisture everywhere except the 
unimportant section of southern California. 


Raising Sumatra Tobacco Under Cover. 


E. H. JENKINS, CONNECTICUT EXPER STA, 


A. bulletin on the growing’ of tobacco un- 
der shade is of interest at this time. 
It has not as yet been conclusively dem- 
onstrated that tobacco can be raised prof- 
itably under shade. It is known that a 
few of the most careful growers in New 
England have produced some of the finest 
tobacco ever grown, but it has not as yet 
been sold, nor will it be, until cold 
weather is past. The 60 acres raised 
last summer will in itself be large- 
ly an experiment in the working up 
by manufacturers. The leaf is very 
thin, delicate to handle, is affected by cold 
weather, but for the highest grade cigar 
is just the thing. The tobacco raised last 
year is of such extra quality it is 
estimated that 1000 acres will be covered 
with cheesecloth this year. An _ increase 
of acreage from 50 to 1000 acres in 
one year, where it is estimated capital of 
$1000 per acre must be available, or $1,000,- 
000, shows business enterprise not exceeded 
in any line of trade. 

In 1901, the Connecticut experiment sta- 
tion undertook to determine whether wrap- 
per-leaf of the Sumatra type, and which 
would compare favorably with the imported 
article, could be raised in Connecticut, by 
other methods than those commonly em- 
ployed. The object of the experiments 
was to raise a larger crop 
Sumatra than was raised in 
previous year, to learn more definitely 
both the extra cost of raising a crop under 
shade and also the yield of tobacco, and 
to test both the convenience and the effect 
on quality of cutting and hanging the 
plants in the usual way instead of picking 
or priming the leaves and curing them 
apart from the.stalk. The experiments in- 
dicate it is not likely that the growing of 
Sumatra type of leaf in Connecticut can be 
made a complete success without some 
years of experience and‘ intelligent, experi- 
ment, 

The frame-work already standing, built 
in 1900, was extended so as to cover an 
acre of land. In this extension the 4x4%4- 
inch uprights supporting the frame were 
set 11 feet 10 inches apart in the row, the 
rows of posts themselves being 13 1-3 feet 
apart. The posts in each row were fastened 
together by 2x4-inch scantling, nailed flat 
on tops of the posts, and each post was 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent the 
depredations of insect pests and fungus diseases is no 
longer an experiment but a necessity. 


Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, Quincy, 
Til, and get his catalogue 1e describing twenty-one styl 
my By EF treatise on : ing he 1 
erent fruit and v e m 
-giuable information, and may be had for th. the WM 


We have been the original 
introducers of more varieties 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined, Here’sa partial list: 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, Warren 
Butman, Chestnut and Golden Bronze. 
Our annual catalogue of Lag and 
Flower seed sent 
If you want the purest 
grass seed sold in the 
U. 8. try ours. 


N J.J-H.GREGORY 


Marblehead, 
Mass. 7 





ason pass without planting 
"The hi hest quality seeds at the 
are the most profitfa. 


Don’t let another 

VIC€K’S SEEDS. 
most reasonable price, Vick's 
ble because the most productive. 


; VICK’S 
Farmer’s Handbook 


A_ complete, liable and valuable reference book, 
which tells all ‘mou the culture and care of crops, prep- 


splendialy 
a full of information y help you, 
Bieirated sent for pleasure or for profit. 
_ JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
Box 1599- Rochester, N. Y. 





FERRY'S 
SEEDS 


Knolvn and solon 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 

* Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE, 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 





,. WANTED 
Pure Cider Vinegar 
Vinegar Stock 
Pure Boiled Cider 
or Apple Jelly 


CIDER, Varo ady. Dept AMERICAN Ait 
v. Dep ~ 
CULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





EVERGREENS; 


‘ ststock in Amep 
tea, including 
7 Colorado Blue Spruce 
and Douglas Spruce 
4 Gotasnde, 
Ornamental, 
PP ae 
Tres Seeds, Etc. _— 
‘BR. DOUGLAS’ SONS 
: Waukegan, Lil. 


—————. 





Ceo. S. Josselyn 


Freponl4,N.Y. INTRODUCER OF 
) ae enema Early.....The Best Grape. 
The Best Gooseberry. 
The Best Currant. 
Awarded gold and silver medals atthe Pan-American. Large 
list of Grape Vines and Small Fruit Plants, Catelogue F ree, 





Our Catalog of Seeds and 
R 15C. 10 ait, +> anil amples, 

but owen fora 
akefield Gebbece ¥ 
t, » Early ‘Frame Cucumber Loe 
uce, Water 5S. Flat Dan- 
ers Onion, Sugar reni ay, Gem 
ish, New Stone TTomeke, Early Mi- 
ian Turnip. E. W. MARTZ SEED co., 
eed Growers. Grundy Center, Iowa. 
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ISE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 
tisement in this journal. 






















fastened to the posts opposite to it in ad- 
joining rows by 2x4-inch scantling nailed 
on the sides of the posts, with the edge of 
‘the scantling flush“with: their tops. Scant- 
ling 2x5 inches and 20 feet long were also 
nailed to the outer rows’ of posts, close to 
the ground, on the outside. At one end of 
the shaded field was an 8-foot doorway, 
closed with cheesecloth, through which 
teams could enter. 

Wire was tightly drawn over this frame 
lengthwise and also crosswise of the struc- 
ture, midway between each row of uprights. 
This served as a further support to the 
cheesecloth cover. The cheesecloth was 
142 inches wide, four one-yard breadths 
being sewed together, and covering the 
space between the transverse rows of posts, 
which had been set 11 feet 10 inches apart. 
The cheesecloth was fastened to the frame 
by lath wherever the cloth came in con- 
tact with the frame. The land was 
manured in the fall of 1900 with 
New York stable manure, 10 tons to 
the acre, and fertilized after plowing in 
the spring of 1901 with 500 pounds of dry 
fish scrap, 400 pounds of ‘“‘vegetable ashes,”’ 
and 1800 pounds of cottonseed meal. 

Four diffe ent strains of Sumatra tobacco 
seed were tested in 1901, the main body of 
the crop, however, being from seed which 
was grown on the same land in 1900. The 
seed for the 1900 crop was produced in 
Florida from seed which came from the 
island of Sumatra. The plants were 
set under shade, in rows 3% feet apart, the 
Plants 14 inches apart in the row, or about 
11,290 plants to the acre. About 344 weeks 
before harvesting, the whole was topped by 
cutting off the flower stem crop close to the 
upper leaf of the main stalks. 

It is not at all easy for one of limited 
experience to determine when the leaf is 
ready to pick. The signs of ripeness can 
be in general described, but not detected 
certainly, without long experience. The 
leaf is likely to be lighter green than the 
unripe, it shows a yellowish cast on the 
tip and the edges near the tip, and small 
spots of darker green appear on its sur- 
face. The whole plant at this time takes 
on a yellowish green shade, 

A part of the tobacco, from 7800 square 
feet or a little less than one-fifth of an 
acre, was picked or primed from the stalks 
in the field, and hung on strings. Three 
primings were made, about seven leaves at 
each priming, and all were made within 
three or four days, beginning August 28. 
Four-fifths of the crop was harvested on 
the stalk three or four days later. To do 
this, each stalk was cut_in two and hung 
on hook lath, the tops with ten hooks, the 
bottoms with eight hooks to the- lath. 
the usual way. 

The cost of picking the leaves, bringing 
them to the barn and hanging them after 
stringing, is probably hardly gre: atér than 
that of cutting, spearing, teaming and 
hanging the plants harvested in the usual 
way. Where there is a considerable acreage 
of tobacco and the harvesting lasts over a 
period of five or six weeks, two lots of 
tobacco can be cured in the same barn, the 
first harvesting being cured and taken 
down by the time the last harvesting is 
ready to go in. When the primed 
leaves are cured the string can be cut at 
each end, wound around the butts, thus 
making a hand of it, and put in. bundles, 
or the leaves can be drawn from the string 
and bundled loose. 

The extra cost of growing, -harvesting 
and curing Sumatra wrapper leaf un- 
der shade: Cost per acre of lum- 
ber $252.35, cost per acre of wire 0.96, 
eost per acreofconstruction $36; total $299.31. 
Assuming that the frame will last for five 
years, there should be charged to each crop 
one-fifth of this sum, or $659.86.° Lath for 
fastening the cloth $13.17, cost of cheese- 
cloth $162.94, labor of putting on cloth 
$12.45, repairs $12, twine for stringing leaves 
$5.66, stringing the picked leaves $49.60, ex- 
tra lath for stringing $27.50, of which 40% 
is charged to the crop $11; total $326.68. The 
actual extra outlay of the first year Yor 
shading and harvesting was $83.63 per acre. 
These figures show very closely the actual 
extra cost of raising and curing an-acre 
of shaded Sumatra tobacco, although 
other experimenters have spent very con- 
siderably less. The chief economies are in 
getting out the needed posts from the own- 
er’s wood lot, in setting them further apart 
and in using farm labor for putting up the 
frame, when other work is not pressing. 





Sugar Beets lose about 13% of their gross 
weight in trimming. 


TOBACCO UNDER CLOTH 





country; and once 


strong roots t 
$2.50 


weve 


DEN CAL 
Catalogue of Seeds, Pints and Bulbs ever issued. 





Red-hot Poker Plant 


; Also known asthe Flame Flower and Torch Lily. avy, one gt thoes 

@ popular names aptly describes this gem among hardy plantse— 

{ Puserk Most visitors to the Pan-American Exposition. last aS aaaal 

recall our bed of this showy flower, and hundreds of inquiries have been 

received for stock, It is an — Ered elt ee all parta of 
ted tak increasing in 


not wanted, but you intend purchasing Seeds, Plantsor Bulbs, 
we will send catalogue free, if you mention this paper. 


HENRY A. DREER, “Piitscctrhikt Pa 


PES Seer eee errwwvvewereewreeeeeeueee 


size and beauty each year. Our rhawes cod 5 enables us to offer 
flower this summer at 25 centa each or 
per dozen, prepaid to any address in the United States; 
and to each an pareneees we willsend free, DREER’S GAR- 

the handsomest aud most complete 


If plant is 
















-[BURPEE’S SEEDS | 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1902. 
mailed FREE to all who intend to buy. 





NEVER BEFORE have we introduced such SUPERB NOVELTIES of 

unusual merit, Six choicest Vegetables and five finest Flowers are shown 
painted from nature, others illustrated from photographs and all honestly described in 
This “leading American Seed Catalogue” is 
Write to-day, a postal card will do. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Crowers, PHILADELPHIA. 























NEW OAT 





The Golden Fleece 
A Perfect Wonder 


Originated in Genesee Co., New York. Yielded the past season 108 bushels per 
acre, while the yield of others was but 35 to 60 bushels. Spikes or breast contain three 
full kernels, while other oats give but two. Strong, vigorous straw ;does notlodge;42 
to 44 lbs. to bushel. Owing to its remarkable stooling qualities 144 bashels be 
seed anacre. Descriptive catalogue on application. Prices, by mail, pentes 

id, Llb., 35cts.; 31lbs., $1.00. By freightor express, peck, 7Octs,; legal ~eieak 
eD ibs.) , ‘$2. 00. Sack of 3 legal bushels for $5.00. Address 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seepsmen, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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you want. 
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want. JOHN He SASK 


Make an Early Season Hue Seas anac saree 


Se oo Oe ky Fire Bricks Chimney 


KSON 40 elke, -¥ a Albany, N.Y. 














HILL AND DIG POTATOES: 


with our Improved Hiller and Digger, and do it 
easier, quicker, and better than with any other im- 
plement. In use 15 years. With digger attachment 
you havetwo implements for the price of 
one. Hiller with wheel $5.82. Hil- 
ler andDigger attachment, $7.76. 












JOHN°MORSCH & SONS, ZS Sent on 
209 Wells St., approval. Hun- 
Milwaukee, Wis. mee See 





150 page catalogue of 

carriages, harness ; 
% and farming tools 
Sent free, 


Seed Potatoes 


GROWN BY US IN MAINE. 


HENRY ELWELL & CO., 


310 Washington Street, New York. 


Mention this paper. 
NORTHERN 


mrown. SEED POTATOES 


FRICE 50C. PECK; $1.60 BUSH.; $3.50 BB 
OF 165 LBS. £ariy Varieties: :—Early Rose, PBL 
Beauty of Hebron, Early Maine, Early Norther, Early 
Sunrise, Early Queen. Late Varieties :—Carman No. | and 
No. 3; Deleware Rural , No. 2; State of Maine, Sir 
Walter ae. penipment, Made when desired. 

LAKE VIEW SEED GARDENS, Brockport, N. Y. 











Whiton’s White Mam- 
moth Potato 
outyielded all others at 
Ohio Experiment Station 
in 1899. ormous yielder. 
ney, fine. Circular free. 

ee and for os by 
x 
he Wateuan ‘ont hio. 


ALFALFA SEED. 


Nebraska grown. Cireular “How and When to 








Clean 

Sow” with each order. Be. B oped 
cxprens 10 Tbs. “a for acre) g2.00. G RISWwO D 
SE Lineoln, ww 


D CO., P. O. x 








RCHARD PROFIT 








F umigation Methods. 


By PROF. W. G. JOHNSON, 
Formerly State Entomologist of Maryland. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE and timely work on cheap 
. effective means =  destraving insect pests and other 
Practical toga wade by" ene author, together’ "with the 
prac made by the au or, er 
experience of of — is one of the 

shed this gp KE. "hooded at this tans. 
t will be of perticular interest to 
FRUIT GROWERS AND NURKSERKYMEN, ering, 
the widespread walence of the notorious . 
scale. Hydrocy acid Mined is the only 
for the destruction of t pest and is Wg 4 mor 
ne, A than ever "ot th by ern ge = and 
growers. e perfection © appara’ tor  thmignting 
young orchard trees is outl ined in this 
methods can -be easily sornsed in endials Bo 
for many dangerous pests at very small cost. The writer 
is considered the best authority on this subject in this 


untry. 
gctables and flowers cannot. be grown Senter’ glans with 
vege and flowers canno - 
out es famfegtion for destruction of insect 
ydrocyanic’ acid gas has solved this prouen. 
e methods of procedure ‘are are fully described = every 
detail is given for generating and applying the 
MILLERS AND GRAIN oe gg have otha 
forward to the publication of t as — 
acid gas Tas been found one of the i fF ma- 
terials for clearing mills and warehouses B nan The 
subject of carbon bisulphid for _ fumigating a and 
elevators containing in storage is also th 
considered. To this e the work is indispensable 
cremepertesient companies have found it of great value for 
the fumigation of cars, ships and other inclosures in- 
fested with vermin. 
FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY have here ere, fally de- 


scribed a cimpes. Fay remedy for pestis Som 
squirrels and other animals = the ground, and rats 
mice in any enelosure 

COLLEGE “sD STATION WOKK&RS will find it 


- Spe bck st amd be tho omy wack of ton tak 
ev e e 

a publish: ies, is written in a G8 
ee ag justrated, a ing 


Postpaid. 
“ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


408 


The_ president has led from what is 
often called his “long suit,’’ the merit sys- 
tem, and a crafty scheme of the spoilsmen 
has practically been brought to naught. 
By so forming the permanent census Dill 
as to permit the transfer to other branches 
of government service of all employees of 
the temparary census bureau not needed in 
the permanent bureau when organized, the 
spoilsmen hoped to provide for some thous- 
ands of their heelers. But the president 
accompanied his signature of the bill with 
a memorandum to the secretary of the in- 
terior in which he says: 

“TIT have been over these two sec- 
tions very carefully with the attorney 
general and their construction seems 
to be perfectly clear. You will please in- 
form the director of the census that his 
office will continue to be administered as it 
has been administered until the first of 
July. On that day he will, with your per- 
mission, appoint such members of the pres- 
ent force under him as will constitute the 
permanent census force, appointing only 
so many as are to be permanently em- 
ployed. After that date all appointments 
will be made under the regulations of the 
civil service act.”” ‘This means that by the 
first of July there will be no one not 
needed in the permanent bureau left to 
transfer. The president shoulders the re- 
sponsibility and places himself on record 
as still the champion of the merit system 
in the government service. 


Prince Henry of Prussia has concluded 
his tour in the United States. In nine days 
he was whirled over 4000 miles in a special 
train, affording him a suggestion of the 
vastness and the resources of this country. 
Everywhere he was’ enthusiastically re- 
ceived. “At Harvard college the degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred upon him. 
Unquestionably the visit has strengthened 
the friendly relations between the United 
States and Germany, which is exactly what 
Emperor William had in mind in sending 
his brother over. 


The rural free delivery system has pro- 
voked a very spirited contest in the house, 
revealing an unexpected divergence of 
opinion. Civil service is the main issue 
at stake. 


A narrow escape from an ocean horror 
occured last week. -During a thick fog off 
Holyhead, England, the British steamer. 
Harmonides crashed into the Red Star line 
steamer Waesland which sank in half an 
hour. The behavior of passengers and 
crew on the ill fated ship was exemplary. 
But two lives were lost. All were taken 
aboard the Harmonides, herself almost in 
sinking condition. 


Gov Taft’s optimism goes so far as to 
declare that the Philippines need cost the 
United States nothing for maintenance of 
the insular government except for mili- 
tary operations. He wants a modification 
of the duty on machinery. 


The long series of railroad wrecks of 
the past 12 months culminated last week 
in a shocking disaster on the Southern Pa- 
cific near Maxon Station, Tex. The Can- 
nonball express, running at a high rate of 
speed, was derailed by a broken rail. Fire 
added to the horror. It is feared that 50 
may have been killed, many being cremat- 
ed. The list of injured is a long one. 


The attention of the senate this week 
has been engrossed by two bills of interest, 
the ship subsidy bill and a bill for the pro- 
tection of presidents. A joint resolution 
authorizing the president of the United 
States to invite the government. of Canada 
to join in the formation of an international 
commission to examine and report upon the 
diversion of the waters that are the boun- 
daries of the two countries, has been re- 
ferred to the senate committee on foreign 
affairs. 


New York has a sheriff who defies the 
governor. Charles Guden has been removed 
as sheriff of Kings county by Gov Odell. 
On the ground that the removal was illegal 
Guden promptly barricaded himself in the 
county court house and refused to turn 
over his office to Col Dike, whom Gov Odell 
had appointed in his place. The courts may 
settle the case. 





NEWS—GRANGE 
The State Grange Gate Keeper. 


Mr M. J. Harding, the recently re-elected 
gatekeeper of the New York state grange, 
is a member of Stevens Mills grange of 
Hornelisville, having been its master four 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC NEW YORK STATE GRANGE 
OFFICIAL. 


years. Is a member of Steuben county Po- 
mona and has been county deputy for eight 
years. Mr Harding conducts a general 
purpose farm, the dairy and potato rais- 
ing perhaps predominating. Mrs Harding 
is also an enthusiastic member of the lo- 
cal and Pomona grange. Mr Harding is 
president of the Hornelisville farmers’ club. 
His son Bennett recently took the short 
course in agriculture at Cornell university. 


Grange Work. in Pennsylvania. 
DEPUTY J. A. HERR, CLINTON COUNTY, PA. 


To organize farmers into an order for 
their own mutual benefit, is at all times 
a difficult task. The average farmer sus- 
pects in such an organization that some- 
body has an ax to grind and wants him 
to help to grind it. He has been so accus- 
tomed to the grinding of axes for politi- 
cal, as well as other organizations, that he 
is suspicious of all. This is nowhere more 
true than in Pennsylvania. This is a diffi- 
cult state to organize and maintain a 


strictly farmers’ organization. Politics have 
corrupted it. The cities combine against 
the country to burden the latter with unjusi 
taxation, and purchase outright the pur: 
chasable element to be found in the coun- 
try. These facts serve to show the need ol 
education, co-operation and organization, 
such as is afforded by the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. The time is opportune for organi- 
zation, as it is not difficult to show its abso- 
lute necessity, if farmers are to be protect- 
ed from the rapacious greed and power of 
trusts, monopolies and organizations whose 
interests are against those of the farmer 
and who prey upon farmers as _ their 
victims. 

I believe Pennsylvania farmers are com- 
ing gradually to appreciate these facts 
and the prejudice against organization is 
disappearing. The outlook for the grange 
seems to be brightening as the good work 
already accomplished becomes better 
known. 

The officers and many of the members of 
the Pennsylvania state grange are doing 
a self-sacrificing work to build up and 
strengthen the order. The year 1902 promi- 
ses to be one of substantial progress, as the 
good work is already beginning to show. 
Several new organizations and some re- 
organizations have already been effected. 
The state lecturer is almost constantly in 
demand for grange addresses and advice 
and is spending the prime of his life ear- 
nestly in the work. The state grange 
executive committee have been untiring in 
their devotion to grange interests and have 
the business features of the order in good 
shape. The legislative committee are vigi- 
lant and experienced in their work and keep 
the granges advised of their interests in 
legislative matters. 

The field is full of promise and if Patrons 
will but pull together in active work, the 
gain will be unprecedentel. A promising 
feature of grange work is the increasing 
effort along educational lines. Intellectual- 
ity is making its mark in elevating the 
standard of grange programs. We are 
also co-operating in the work of farmers’ 
institutes, and are becoming more charit- 
able and broad minded in co-operating with 
all other organizations, whether public 
or private, which are endeavoring to ad- 
vance our mutual interests. ‘“‘With enmity 
toward none and charity for all’ we shall 
—_— assiduously for the upbuilding of our 
order. 

eS 


State Lecturer Mrs B. B. Lord, since the 
sessions of the state grange, has been occu- 
pied nearly all the time in farmers’ insti- 
tute work. She is one of the most popular 
lady speakers of New York state. 
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ACME 
Agents J, 


Pulverizing Harrow 


Clod Grusher and Leveler 
SENT ON TRIAL 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


I deliver free on board at NewYork, Chicago, 
Celumbus, Louisville, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, 

San Francisco, etc, 

_ SIZES 3 TO 131-2 Feet 
The best pulver- 
. wer — cheapest 
© Riding Harrow 
We 
also make walk- 


ing Acmes. The Acme crushes, cuts, pulverizes, turns and levelsall soils for 
all purposes. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 
Catalog and Beeklet, “An Ideal Harrew,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 














of agricultural Books, 


Catalog Complete 3 sisters! Sooke. 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 














Honorable Methods and first-class goods 
have enabled the Reliable Incubator Co at 
Quincy, Ill, one of our prominent advertis- 
ers, to build up a large business, begun 20 
years ago in a modest way. This is now 
one of the largest concerns in the country, 
manufacturing incubators and _. brooders 
exclusively. The Reliable has taken many 
awards at various expositions, state fairs 
and poultry shows and is always a favorite 
wherever exhibited. Send for the free illus- 
trated catalog to home office, Quincy, [ll, 
and mention this paper. 


The Broad Tire Wheels made by the 
Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co of Saginaw, 
Mich, consist of three layers of thoroughly 
seasoned white oak, dressed on both sides 
and edges, amply belted, hub and skein 
made from high grade iron with smooth 
wearing surface. The tires are steel and 
are given a draft that would crush any 
epen spoke wheel. These features point 
to the durability of the wheels in either 
dry or wet climates. Write to-day for 
new descriptive matter and mention this 
journal, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


wr 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try gs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received wiGay 4 Cpnenten insertion 
in issue of the following dvertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO "RENT" will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each “insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


ress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.: 


advertising is 
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DOGS, RABBITS and 
FOR SALE—Scotch collie pups, four months old, price 
6. DR MOORE, West Rupert, rt. 





OTHER STOCK. 








FOR SALE—Scotch collies, magnificently bred. 
BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. 


HELP WANTED. 


ay 





WANTED—Gardener wanted from April 15 on a gen- 
tleman’s place in Catskill mountains, N Y; must be fa- 
miliar with mountain climate and understand hotbeds 
and how to grow successive crops of vegetables, and 
care of flowers, lawn and shrubs. Address, stating age, 
whether married or single, wages, nationality and where 








brought up, Steady employment to right party. CLAR- 
ENC E M. ROOF, Lakewood, N 1 
Ww ANTED—Managers herdsmen, gardeners, creamery 


men, ete. We represent employers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, who want competent- mer _ with good references. 
KUKAL AGK..CY, Durham, N . 


— 








WANTED—Young men to learn teiegrs Rhy Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
graph School, - Lebanon, Pa. 


WANTED—Bey to help at chores, 5, also make himself 
generally useful on farm. M. BERLEPSCH, Monterey, 
Mass. 


WANTED—Married man to work on dairy farm and 
live in tenant house. _A. AV ROE, Waterford, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 




















SHORTHORN bull calves, comprising blood of win- 
ners in milking and butter contests Columbian exposi- 
tion, also prize winners New York — Lexington and 
other Kentucky fairs; dairy strains; years’ experience. 
LINC OLN WELLES, W yalusing, ba. 


WE OFFER for sale a choice lot of Poland-Chinas 
of either sex, also Chester White boars; all are five to 
six months old; write for description and price, E. 
PAINE, P O address, Brandon, _ Vt. 


SHORTHORN BULLS, 
vice boars; White Plymouth Roe . 
ducks $1 apiece. . GAKDAER, 


em, 0. a 


WE WANT to oe | a small herd of " registered Guern- 
seys; must be first-class and reasonable prices; Hy full 








large "En lish Berkshire ser- 
cockerels, ay oe 
Route 2, Sa- 











particulars. | WINTERS FARM, M, Smithboro, © » N 
JERSEYS—St Lambert .and. Combination. ’ For sale: 
5 cows, 1 heifers, 2% bulls, S.. HE. NIVIN, Landen- 


burg, Pa. 





Li ARGE Yorkshire hogs, best naity, choicest breeding; 
stock for sale.. A. J. WILSO Pittsfield, 


ANGORA goats, pairs, trios, ,or males; 
whepe. HU! GHES & co, Hastings,” Tex. 


~ ghipped . any- 














JAC KS—Inclose_ 2-cent a for catalog. w. E 


KNIGHAT, Nashville, _Tenn 


FOR SAL Dairy Shorthorn . bulls. 
SON, Ellisburg, N Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS—Both sexes. 
West Middlesex, Pa. 











D.-W. LEE & 





F. R.. MOORE, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 
year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. ample free.  64- 
age aoa Bem book free to yearly subscribers. 

one, “ Catalog of poultry books free, 
PouLTey "ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 


9 VARIETIES choice poultry eggs, also pigeons and 
Belgian hares. Incubator eggs $0 per lu). Always 
choice stock to offer. Remedies, information and prizes, 
9 sfilored. 60 page book, 10c mailed. J, A. BERGEY, 

elfor "a, 





FOR $1.50 we will sell you a sitting of eggs from stock 
which has no superior. White Wyandots, B P Rocks 


and Aylesbury and Mammoth Pekin ducks. MONRO 
BROS, Cranbury, N J. 
EGGS for hatc hing—Turkeys, ‘duc ks, geese, guineas 


and all the leading varieties of poultry; 
—~ free. PINE 


; desenptive cat- 
TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, 


” FINE Butt” Plymouth Rocks, Hawkins strain; get the 
new breed that win the prizes and lay the eggs; a fine 
booklet free. J. G. STAUFFER, Palmyra, Pa, 


SINGLE COMB Buff. Leghorns exclusively; iy, 2 
bred to the latest standard requirements; $i 1b, $5 
per 100 eggs. T. J. WALP, Quakertown, Pa. 


MAMMOTH 1 Pekin drake and “ Toulouse ganders; also 








seed potatoes, corn, oats and buckwheat, cheap. EX- 
CELSIOR Stoc K- FARM, Waterloo, N_ Y. 
RHODE Press AND oe Hardy, prolific, farm-bred, 


first-class stock; fox gs. to hatch’ at 6c each send to 
WALTER *‘SHERM AN “Middletown, R I, 

RHODE ISLAND RED eegs, $1.50 1 for 30; partieulars 
free. SAMUEL CUSHMAN & CO, DeWolf Farm, Pap- 
po osesquaw, Bristol, Rf. 








RHODE ISLA ND REDS WwW hite Wyandots; eggs, $1.50 
15, $6 100, $50 100. WALTER T. HOAGLAND, ‘Rural 
Delivery, Oxford, J. 











TWO GIRLS hatch 2183 chickens; one 
new system beats incubators; booklet free. 
DY, Morrisonville, Ii. 


‘woman 2496; 
FR GRUN- 








POTATOES—New Hampshire No 1, round; my_seed 
pure; stock limited; write for prices. W. H. REED, 
Clifton Springs, N Y. 

WACHUSETT strain WhSite Wyandot cockerels, 


choice, sane bred, $1.50. BONNIE VIEW FARM, 


May brook, N 


SEEDS AND NURSERY SsTOCK. 





SEED SWEET POTATOKS—No 1 ag Som | of Jersey 
Yellow and Red at $125 per bushel; per barrel of full 
three bushels; Big Stem a $1 per bushel; Vine- 


less Bush (a ‘true sweet potato and not of the southern 





yam came $1.50 per bushel; all’ securely packed to 
earr, nates in paper-lin barrels. yy Pn CHAS 
BLAC » Hightateom N J 

SECOND CROP Va seed _ potatoes—Having secured a 
stock of this seed last fall, I offer Early Rose and 
Crown Jewels at per 3-bushel barrel. This seed i 


is 
O K and in g qmmaition; it is Pronounced by all 
who have used aoeeagoewa 


be superior 
seed, Address Citas BLAC K. Hightstown, N J. 





SEED POTATUKS—E Bovee, E Mich, E Harvest, 
Acme, Sunlight, No Beauty, ¢ bu bbl, $. Gem of 
Aroostook, Green Mt, Million Dollar, Hammond’s Won- 
derful, Carman No 3, S W Raleigh, 4 bu bbl, $4. C. W. 
BURNETT, Phelps, N ¥. 

SEED POTATOKS— Carmen and Raleigh’s fine, 
smooth stock, raised on clay soil, $3.50 bbl (three bu). 
White Wyandots, high quality—that’s the so we buy 
and the kind we breed; eggs $1 sitting, $6 100. A. L, 
MILES, Spring Hiil, Pa. 


HARDY PEACHES, big berries, sure-bearing plums, 
big sweet chestnuts, giant asparagus, from most gH 
fruit farm in America; free catalog ives best money’ 
buy. Ot and plants. J. H, HALE, South Glaston- 
jury, 


~ AROOSTGOK seed potatoes. Over fifty varieties; send 
for catalog exmheiing. how I give oe —— the bene‘it 
of full-car freight rates, in heated their sma!l 
individual orders, | PL A. _REED, “Fort Fairfield, Me. — 

















STRAWBERRY sate - wo gure; produce fine crop3 
of fruit true to name; seed Tagus roots. 
berry and blackberry plants; catalog tre ree. J. W. HALL, 
Marion Station, " 





Pa ng 28 Que ‘dollar’s worth up at wholesale prices. 
ecure varieties now; spring ayment. oY 
log. G. C. STONE, Wholesale urseries, D: Dawwuile, 
Established 35 years, 
Vairtield strawberry, the 
a week earlier than 1’ 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS; 
Michael’s 
a a circulars free. STANTON B, COLE, Bridgeton, 





money maker, nearly 





SEED POTATOES—Carman No 3, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Mills Endurance; first-class, well sorted, good size; write 
for prices. ©, J. MAXSON, Little Genesee, N ¥. 





$1, 13 EGGS, “Pekin ducks; Houdans, B 


HENRY" aU NT, 


Leghorns, Silver W yandots. Route 4, 
New Castle, _Pa. 
BARRED Plymouth ‘Rocks: éxiiuaiodty choice, vigor- 


ous stock; eggs, $1, 15; $1.75, 30; $4, 100. B. H, ACKL 


Spring Hill, _Pa. 


SEED CORN, Dwarf Essex rape fate 
seeds by actual weight ; write for catalog. ; i, CLE 
B ERRY, mY umden, ; 








60-DAY sweet potato, earliest. eet cro; 
best keeper in America; circular free popper and 
Eatontown, N J. 





EGGS— 3 for $i, Barred. “Rocks only ; large vigorous, 
great layers, best strains. . §. TOW NSEND, Wil- 
mington, De 1, 


EGGS from chole e W hite Ww yandots, $1.50 per 15, $2.75 
per 20, $4 per 50, J. JoHNSON, Box 115, Wayland, N Y. 

EGGS—White Wyandots, 4 and 8c each; Barre 4 Rocks, 
de each, GILBERT LEF VRE, Water Mill, Lil 























EG GS from best varieties thoro ughbre 2d poultry, 
40, $2; catalog. H, K. MOHR, Quakertown, Pa. 


ne C WHITE LEGHORNS—Stock $1 each, eggs 75c per 
, $4 100. ZIMMER BROS, Weedsport, N ¥. 


LEGHORN EGGS—Standard bred stock, 
WHITE LEGHORN HINDS, Montrose, Pa. 


pa KINS’S STRAIN Barred Rocks, eggs, 
A. M. CLARKE¢ Clark’s Falls, Ct. 


CHOICE White Plymouth Rock eggs for hatc hing; | $1 
for 5. EZRA MILLER, Landisville, Pa. 


POULTRY and eggs reasonable; write for catalog. 
BROOKSIDE FARM, Nelson, Pa. 


WHITE WYANDOT eggs, $1. per 5; 
G B. BABCOCK, Busti, a ¥. 
BRONZE gobbler, Toulouse . se gander, "yearlings, LU- 
CIEN QUIGLEY, Goshen 


CHINA geese eggs - hatching, 75c doz. D. B. WIG- 
GINS, Sag Harbor, 


5, $1; $1; 











13. for $1. 











, $1: 100, 











cire ~ular free. 























BARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, $1 for 13. GEO E. 
HEWETT, Findlay, O. 

ee ee tee incubator for fowls: HULU, 21 Park 
Row, N.Y. 

BARRED Rock cockerels $1... REID BURT, Mel- 
rose, 0. nk 
BUFF Wyandot-Rock pullets, $1 each. FIELD, Som- 
ers, Ct. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





OLDEST commission house in aan A York; established 
1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pe peult ry, dressed calves, 
game, fruits, etc. E. B. V ooDw ARD, 302 Greenwich 
ms, NY. 


beans, hay, 





potatoes, 


CABBAGE, onions, straw, poul- 
try and produce. GIBBS & BRO, Philad« Iphia. Es- 
tablished 1844. 





POULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes; highest prices, T. 


J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





ENGINES, btilers; sawmills, woodworking..machinery, 
wood “splitters, good secand-hand.25.h p portable boiler, 
15 h p ‘vertical boiler, 10 h p-:engime.complete, 40 h p 
center cmank engine, good Chase sawmill with saw; stave 
saw: complete rock-crushing plant. F. —W: BOYDEN, 
Springfield, Mass. 

WIRE FENCES will not rust, “éeated with: paint, Made 
by © J. BECKER. 400,feet, $1. oR D 3, Carnegie, Pa. 


WIRE farm fence’ and wire, at lowest prices. ‘BU- 
CHANAN FENCE CO,. Smithville, 0." 











MANLOVE Self-Opening Gate Co. Catalog. Milton, 
Ind. : 


* Vines, 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS, one and two 
sock from French seed. MATHIS & 
ville. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH seed potat handsome 
woe %c bushel. ARTHOR NORTHROP, Cullen, 


ears old, choice 
ARTER, Biack- 








FOR SALE—1000 pounds yellow onion seed for growing 
sets; for prices write to JOHN REPP, Glassboro, N J. 


CLOVER SEED and “spring barley for sale; write us 
for samples and prices. CAL BAU Matthews, Ind. 


GINSENG—Booklet, all money-making 
plant, 3c stamp. C. D. NUSBAUML . in. 


SEED spring rye, $1 per bushel. J. M. HAEN, Wash- 
ington Hollow, _N ¥Y. 


WANTED Seed barley. 


AGENTS 




















NELLIS, Paterson, N J. 
WANTED. 








WANTED—At $40 per month and expenses paid; 
few good salesmen to take orders for trees, shrubs ind 
Address, with references, D, H, P ATTY, Nursery- 
man, Geneva, N Y. 





WwW ANTED— Geneng} agents to work blocks of counties 
on commission Kentucky and eastern Ohio. Address 
KAUFMAN FERTILIZER CO, Indianapolis, Ind. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, miterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 


Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, zo into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4e r word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange de — of 
the New England Homestead at Spring! Mase. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange zeae’ Farmer of Chi- 
9 a the western edition, of the American turist 
weeklies. 





BE your own dentist; “fll your own teeth with K82 
tooth filler; st toothache instantly; filling lasts - 
months; send cents for bottle Cee teehee eH. 
fill 2% teeth. A. C. WELCH, North N H. 


LOOK, FARMERS!—A ‘valuable recipe for Bang ns, Mg 
cheap paint: keeps Sonee sts from_ rotting; sen Ne, 
silver, and 2c stamp. KACH, Brook Valley, N J, 


PLANK barns are “cheapest, , strong est; book for ‘for stamp. 
SHAWVER BROS. Bellefontaine, O. 


FARM WANTED, to rent yn stock. Address Pp. H., 
608 Second” St, Hoboken, N 


PURE maple suger and « syrup, direct from the maker. 
henna L RICE, Chaffee, a = 


Our Readers Are Buyers. 


I wish to acknowledge the satisfaction 
received from my advertisement in the 
Farmers’ Exchange columns of American 
Agriculturist of seed potatees, poultry and 
farm seeds. Buyers must have gret con- 
fidence in your eolumprs as to its advertis- 
ers.—[S. J. Smith. Manchester, N Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Corn Oats 


1902 | 1901 1902 | 1901 1902 | 1901 
“\6lQg| .3956} 4524] -2414 
New York - -484,) .5034) .351 
Boston.... . -T0%9} 48% 52%! 34 
Toledo... PS -T844} .60%4| 40 | 44%) .28 
St Louis. ooh 4 of2 d 3% 44 26 
Minneapoli a" +735) 57 -36%| 4244] .26 
Liverpool 7%] 85%} 6944) 5044) — _ 

At Chicago, wheat shown little 
change, the price remaining close to 76@ 
Tic p bu for May delivery and 74@75c for 
cash. The market has been somewhat un- 
settled and sensitive to the influence of 
crop advices fromthe southwest, where 
more or less damage is appearing, as noted 
in American Agriculturist’s preliminary re- 
port on an earlier page. 

Corn has exhibited a degree of steadi- 
ness, prices running close to 614%.@62%c p bu 
for May delivery, and 59%¢@60c for No 2 in 
store. Receipts are only moderate and the 
shipping demand is fair, particularly on 
home account. 

In oats, the tendency has been slightly 
downward under increased offerings for 
May delivery, but at bottom prices some 
support appeared. Recent sales include 
No 3 and No 3 white by sample at 44%@ 
46c p bu, No 2 white 47c. No 2 mixed for 
May delivery remained close to 44@44%4c p 
bu, indicating some easiness, March 43@ 
43%6c. 

Barley prices are 
change, quantity on 
small, and desirable grades firm in tone 
with occasional slight advances. Quota- 
tions covered a range of 48@58c p bu for 
screenings, upward to 62@63c for choice 
malting barley. 

Timothy seed a little less dull. Prices 
advanced 5@10c to the basis of $6.60 p 100 
Ibs for prime, Mar delivery. Receipts are 
moderate and demand fair but not urgent. 
Clover quotably steady around $8.80 p 100 
Ibs. Actual offerings small. Other grass 
seeds inactive, Hungarian nominally 1.50@ 
1.75 p 100 lbs, ordinary millet 1.25@1.60. 
Buckwheat in fair demand at 1.30@1.35 p 
100 Ibs. 

At New York, grain market generally 
firm, but not especially active. No 2 red 
wheat in elevator sold around 87%c p bu, 
corn 69c, oats 50%c, rye 61@62c, barley 68@ 
74c. Flour generally steady. Fancy spring 
patents $4.06@4.55 p bbl, do winter 4.25@4,35. 
spring straights 3.75@4, do winter 3.80@4. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
“LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

Cattle 
1902 | 1991 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
100 Ibs. | #7.30| $6.20) $6.50) $5.65] $5.30] $4,25 
6.75} 5.50} 6.25 6.0 5.90] 475 
6.75] 5.50} 6.50) 5.75) 5.25] 5.00 


6.50] 5.75 6 30) 5.50} 525) 460 
Pittsburg 6.651 5.50! 6 40| 575| 5.50| 485 


At Chicago, the cattle market is not es- 
sentially changed. Last week brought 


BUSINESS NOTICE. an 
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Cash or spot 





Chicago 














without particular 
sale moderate to 





Hogs | Sheep. 








Chicago, 








The Marvin Smith Company of Chicago, 
whose advertisement appears regularly in 
these columns, differs from all the mail or- 
der houses we know of in being specialists. 
They make a specialty of handling agricul- 
tural implements, farm tools, vehicles of 
all kinds and a complete line of saddlery 
and harness. They have specialized to such 
an extent along their chosen lines until 
they now claim to be the largest agricul- 
tural implement mail order house in the 
world. From our knowledge of this firm 
and their method of doing business, we are 
not disposed to dispute this claim. Some 
idea of the completeness and’ thoroughness 
of this house may be gained by a single 
instance. In feed grinders alone they han- 
dle over 57 kinds, styles and varieties. They 
never leave a customer dissatisfied. They 
do business on the principle of ‘“‘once a cus- 
tomer always a customer,” and treat their 
clients accordingly. It would seem to us 
wise to have their catalog in the house 
ready to hand at all times. Having the 
information in the “nick of time” is almost 
sure to save you money. Write them for 
catalog, which they will mail you free if 
you mention this paper. 


some dullness in shipping stcers, in spite of 
only moderate supplies. High water in the 
east interfered with railroad traffic and 
some orders for beef cattle were canceled, 
throwing an increased proportion upon lo- 
cal butchers. The situation was later re- 
lieved owing to better shipping facilities 
and the market as a whole continues 
healthy. 

A wide range is noted in the price of 
dry cows, bulls, heifers, etc, depending upon 
quality, strictly choice commanding fully 
recent quotations. A fair demand is noted 
for stock cattle for shipment to the west 
and also for such middle states as Ohio. 
Milch cows in recent demand and firm when 


choice. 
Fancy beef steers, #675@7 10 Canners. $2 350 
5 50G@6 50 Feeders. selected, 375@ 500 
475 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 2 re 
5 50 4 


4 

Good native heifers, 4 Calves, 300 lbs up, 

Fair to choice cows, 3 25 Calves. veal, 625 
Poor to fancy bulls. 225@450 Milch cows. each. song 5000 


The hog trade has been quiet and in- 
clined to easiness, although prices without 
important change. The average quality of 
current receipts is better than recently, this 
giving shippers some advantage. Good to 
choice mixed droves and heavy packing 
hogs $6.20@6.45, rough lots 5.85@6.15, light 
weights 5.75@6.05. 

Sheep in liberal supply and market un- 
settled, weak and firm by turns. Prime 
native sheep are scarce, but there are lib- 
eral numbers of good westerns, including 
attractive yearlings. Common to extra 
sheep $3.50@5.40, yearlings 5.25@5.75, lambs 
5.50@6.50. 

At New York, market generally steady. 
Steers $5.20@6.65 p 100 Ibs, oxen and stags 
4.75@5.30, bulls 3.60@5.05, butcher cows 2.50@ 
4.70. Veal calves strong at 4.50@8.50, little 
calves 3.50@4.25, barnyard stock 3@3.25. 
Sheep and lambs in good demand when 
choice. Sheep 4@5.75, tops 5.90, lambs 5.75@ 
7.10, culls 4.50@5.50. Hogs steady at 6.15@ 
6.25. 


At London, American steers quoted 
steady at 12@12%4c p lb estimated dressed 
weight. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, horses in fair. demand, re- 
ceipts including a good many attractive 
animals. Prices without important quot- 
able change, sound heavy chunks selling 
close to $200 p head, lighter weights 135@ 
175, express horses 125@160, common horses, 
including farm chunks 70@100. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


Since our last report the price of extra 
emy butter at New York advanced to 30c 
p lb, followed rapidly by a decline to present 
level of values. The price last quoted, 27c, 
brought about active buying, and with sup- 
plies delayed by washouts, high water, etc, 
the situation was temporarily - firm. On 
the arrival of delayed stock, prices went 
down again and an easier tone was noted, 
especially at Chicago. Dealers buy cau- 
tiously, only supplying their immediate 
wants. Storage goods, dairy makes, rolls, 
ladles and in fact all lines, have enjoyed 
a good movement under the stiff prices on 
extra creamery. Flow of milk must soon 
commence to show the usual spring in- 
crease, and a more or less unsteady mar- 
ket may be expected under these conditions. 

Receipts of butter at Chicago from May 
1, ’61, to March 1, ’02, 1,168,819 tubs, same 
period ’00-’01 1,246,861, ’99-’00 1,190,517, ’98-’99 
1,167,280, ’97-’98 1,204,108, ’96-’97 1,237,970. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 

New York Boston Chicago 
....27%@28 ec 27% @28 c 254%@26 c 
1901 ...22 @22%c 23 @23%c 2114%@22 co 
1900 --254%@26 c 27 @27%c 24@ 24%ec 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
27@28c p lb, prints 28@29c, dairy 25@26c.— 
At Rochester, Elgin 27@30c, state cmy 26c. 
—At Watertown, storage cmy 2414%4@25c, 
cemy tubs 29c, prints 28@30c, dairy 25c.—At 
Buffalo, emy: prints 284%@29c, tubs 28c, dairy 
13@20c, rolls 13@19c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
24@26c, prints 25@27c, dairy 22@24c. 

At New York, a good movement reported. 
Cmy extra 28@28%c p_Ib,. firsts 26%4@27c, 
seconds 25@26c, storage goods 18@24%4c, 
fancy state dairy 25@26c, fair to choice 19@ 
23ec, western imt cmy 18@23%c, rolls 16@21c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs steady at 
26c.p Ib, prints 27c, dairy 14@18¢c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, cmy extra 29c, firsts 27@28c, sec- 
onds 28@24c, dairy 18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 30%@31c p Ib, tubs 29%.@30c, O & Pa 


1902 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


cmy. 27@28c, dairy 22@23, roll. 19@20c.—At 
Philadelphia, extra Elgin and other sepa- 
rator cmy 29c, firsts 27@28%ec, June make 
20@25c, ladle 17@2I1c. 

Maryland—<At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 29@30c p Ib, firsts 27@28c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 26@27c, firsts 23@24c, imt cmy 
22@25c, ladle 19@21c, dairy 23@27c. 

At Boston, market generally steady. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 28c p lb, N Y¥ 28c, west- 
ern 274%4@28c, firsts 26@27c, June make 19@ 
24c, Vt dairy extra 25c, N Y 24c, firsts 22@ 
23c, western imt cmy 16@20c, ladle 15@18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

About the only factor of especial interest 
in the cheese situation is the continued 
firmness and steady reduction of stocks in 
large storage houses. Receipts run light, 
while a healthy demand readily absorbs all 
goods offered. Prices have hardened some- 
what, -but even at advanced figures some 
dealers are indifferent about disposing of 
choice lines. Exporters have shown con- 
siderable interest, taking quite sizable 
blocks at around 10%c p lb, but offerings 
under lic are quite limited. Prime skims 
are reported scarce, and all lines are want- 
ed at good prices. 

New York State—At Albany, choice 
cheddars 12@12%4c p lb, flats 11@12c.—At 
Rochester, twins 124%@13c.—At Watertown, 
twins 12c, cheddars lic.—At Buffalo, fancy 
new 11@12c, skims 8@9c.—At Syracuse, 
choice cheddars 12c. 

At New York, market continues in good 
shape. Fancy fall made small 124%@12%c p 
lb, do large 114%2@11%c, good to choice large 
10%@11\%c, do small 10%@12%c, light skims 
9@10%%c, full 3@3%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, choice N Y 
fall made 12%@l13c p lb, do O 124@12%c, 
limburger 13@13%.—At Philadelphia, choice 
N Y 114%@12%c, part skims 7@9c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, N Y cheddars 12c 
p lb, state flats 1l4¢c, limburger 13%c.—At 


Soft 
‘Harness 


You can make your har 
ness as soft as a glove 
and as.tough as wire by 
using EUREKA 
ness Oil. 

lengthen its life—make it 
last twice as mm as it 
ordinarily would. 


makes a poor looking har- 

ness like new. Made of 
pure, heavy bodied oil, es- 
pecially prepared to with- 
atand the weather. 


outa ovetaes ~ ; 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. \ 


Price $4.00 


Sent freight prepaid 
anywhere east of the 
Rocky P _ountalas 
on receipt o ce. 
Do in fifteen 
minutes that 
which usually 


Nn takes 2 hours, 
by using our auto- 











Bolen’s Mower Knife, 
and Tool Grinder. 


Tool Grinding Attachment with every 
machine. Send for illustrated circular. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE LUTHER COMPANY, 
28! Lake St., Port Washington, Wile. 








Cincinnati, flats lic, twins 11%c, long horn 
13c, N Y cheddar 114c, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N.Y 12 
@12%c p lb, flats 12%@12%c._ .: 

At Boston, trade fairly active, receipts 
only moderate. Extra N Y twins 12@i2%c 
p lb, firsts 10%@1l%c, extra Vt twins 12c, 
firsts 10@1llic, fair to good western twins 9@ 
10c, Ohio flats 9@10c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADM. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 

Apples. 

At New York, prices continue firm, trade 
not especially active. York Imperial $3.50 
@4.50 p bbl, Northern Spy 3.50@5, Wine Sap 
4@5, Gano 4@4.50, Ben Davis 4@4.25, Green- 
ing 4.50@7, Baldwin 4@5, red winter varie- 
ties 3.50@4. 

‘APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING MARCH 1 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 


pool don gow Other Total 
(New York 1,254 2,844 562 629 5,289 
Boston .. 532 — _— _— 532 
Portland . 1,869 — — _ 1,869 
Halifax .. 2,350 — 2,924 — 5,274 
St- John.. 147 _ _- a 147 
This week 6,102 2,844 3,486 629 13,111 
Last year 13,711 8,540 32 -—~ 22,283 


Total this season to date. 

1901-2 -....372,375 210,741 122,751 24,005 -729,872 
1900-1 ....758,328 228,491 221,475 55,497 1,263,791 
Beans. 

At New York, feeling rather easy. 
Choice marrow. $2.17144@2.20 p bu, medium 
1.72%@1.75, pea 1.70@1.72%, red kidney 2.10 
@2.12%, white kidney 2.35@2.40, black turtle 
soup 1.80, yellow eye  2.25@2.30, - foreign 

marrow. 2.10@2.15. 


Dried Fruits. 

At New York; about steady. Choice to 
fancy evap’d apples. ’01. 914%4@lic, poor to 
prime 7@9%c, common to fcy ’00 6@10%c, 
sundried 4@6c, chops $1.75@2.50 p- 100 
Ibs, cores and skins, 1.50@2, evap’d 
raspberries 22@23c p lb, blackberries 7% 
@ 8c, cherries 13@15c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, supplies more ample and 
feeling somewhat uneasy. Nearby fancy 
19144@20c p doz, western and southern choice 
19@19%4c, fair to good 18%c, fresh gathered 
dirties. 18c. 

At Boston, tone of market unsettled un- 
der more liberal receipts. Nearby fancy, 
at mark 25c p doz, eastern, fair to choice 
22@24c, Vt and N H 24c, fancy western 23@ 
24c, do fair 21@22c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, cranberries firm at $7.50 
@8.50; p bbl for Cape Cod, Jersey 5.75@6.25, 
Florida strawberries 15@4Nc p qt; oranges 
generally firm, extra fancy Fla 3.50@5 p 
box, russets 1. 75@2.75, grape fruit 4@8, 
lemons 2.50@3.25, fancy Va peanuts 4%c p 
Ib, hickory nuts 1.25@1.50 p bu. 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade quiet. .Spring bran 
$19@21 p ton, middlings 22.50@23, “winter 
bran 20@22.50, red dog 2.35 p sack, linseed 
meal 29@29.50, cottonseed meal 27, chops 
24.50, screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, coarse 
corn meal 1.31@1.34, brewers’ meal and 
grits 1.70. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, not especially active. 
Prime timothy 92%@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 8@ 
90c, No 2 77144@82%c, No 3 624%2@72%ec, clover 
mixed 60@70c, clover 55@60c, salt 55c, long 
rye straw 75@85c, short rye and oat 55c. 

At Boston, choice grades in light supply 
and firm. Prime timothy $17.50@18 p ton, 
No 1 16.50@17, No 2 14.50@15.50, No 3 11@12, 
choice fine 12@13, clover 11@138, clover mixed 
12@14, swale 8@9, prime new rye straw 16@ 
16.50, do tangled .11@12, oat’ 8.50@9.50. 


Poultry. 


At New York, arrivals have been quite 
moderate and under good demand market 
has ruled firm. Live spring chickens 10%4c 
Pp lb, fowls 10%c, roosters 6c, turkeys 13¢, 
ducks 60@80c p pair, geese 90c@$1.50, pigeons 
20@25c, frésh killed~ turkeys 10@14c p Ib 
d w. state and western chickens 10@13c, 





fowls 10@lic, capons 13@20c, ducks 9@l1l4c, 
geese 8@10c, squabs 1.50@3 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 11@1itéc p 
Ib, roosters 5@6c, chickens 10@1lic, northern 
and eastern fresh killed fowls 12@14c, chick- 
ens 12@20c, broilers 20@25c, pigeons 75c@ 
$1.25, .squabs, choice large 2.50@3 p doz, 
western dry packed turkeys 10@15c, chick- 
ens 12@14c, fowls 10% @11i%c, capons 13@17c, 
ducks 14@16c, geese 10@12c. 


Potatoes. 
At New York, supplies somewhat more 


"moderate, and market fairly steady. Prime 


Me $2.30@2.50 p bag, do state $2.25@2.50 p 
180-lbs, fair to prime 2.15@2.30 p sack, Ger- 
man 1.25@1.60 p 112 Ibs, Belgian 2.10@2.15 p 
168 lbs, Scotch 2.10@2.25, Irish and English 
2.10@2.20, foreign poor to fair 1.60@2, Jersey 
sweets 3.50@4.25 p bbl. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, market fairly active. 
Beets $2.50@3 p bbl, carrots 1.50@2, kale 1.25, 
spinach 1.50@2.25, squash 2.50@3, brussels 
sprouts 5@l5c p qt, celery 75«@1 p doz 
behs, cabbage 1.25 p bbl, lettuce 1@4 p bskt, 
turnips 90c@1 p bx, tomatoes 1@2.50 p 
earrier, state and western onions 3.25@3.75 
p bag, Ct white 4@5.50 p bbl, red and yel- 
low 3.50@4. 

Wool. 


The wool trade has shown slight improve- 
ment, but under unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, high water and a continuance of 
the strikes, movement of stocks has not 
been especially active. Supplies in dealers’ 
hands are considered moderate by those fa- 
miliar with the situation, and prices gener- 
ally hold firm. Market abroad is reported 
strong and indications point to a favorable 
opening of the London sales. In producing 
sections the firm prices at which portions 
of the new clip have been moved, show the 
confidence of dealers in the situation. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2.25 
@2.75 p bbl, white onions 4@5, red and yel- 
low 3@3.75, turnips 75c@1, beans 1.80@2 p 
bu, apples 3@6 p bbl, cranberries 7@8. Fresh 
eggs 32@34c p doz, live fowls 10@11%c. p Ib, 
turkeys 11%@12%c, ducks 9@10c, fowls 11@ 
12%c, turkeys 15@17c, ducks 10@lic. Corn 
72@75c p bu, oats 51@54c, bran 20@21 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 28, middlings 22@25, hay 
12@17.50. . 
At Buffalo, eggs 20@2ic p doz, live tur- 
keys 12@14c p Ib, fowls 10@lic, ducks 14@ 
15c, geese 10@llc, squabs 20c p pair, fresh 
killed turkeys 14@6c -p lb, fowls 11@1l4c, 
geese 11@12c, ducks 16@17c. - Potatoes 
65@70c p bu, beets 65@75c, carrots 50@60c, 
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onions $1@1.50, parsnips 40@50c. turnips 30@ 
35c, cabbage 1@1.25 p bbl, squash 60@75 
p ton. Apples 3.50@8 p bbl, strawberries 25 
@b0c p qt. Timothy hay 11@13. 50 p ton, rye 
straw 8@8.50, bran 19@21.50, middlings 20 
@23.50. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@5 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7.25@8, honey 16c p lb, beans 1.35@2 
p bu, Satoh 1.25, potatoes 60@75c, cabbage 
8c each, celery 30@35c p doz bchs, radishes 
lic, lettuce 20c. Eggs 24@25¢c p doz, live 
fowls 10c p lb, turkeys 12c, ducks 12c, chick- 
ens 13@1l4c d w, turkeys 15@li7c, geese 12@ 
l4c. No 1 white oats 48@58e p bu, rye 55@ 
56c, barley 68c, corn meal 28@30 p ton, bran 
24@25, middlings 24@25, hay 9@13. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 60@70c p bu, onions 
$1@1.25, beans 1.80@2.25, apples 1.25@2 p bu, 
cabbage 2@4 p 100. Eggs 20@25¢c p doz, 
fowls 14@16c p lb d w, turkeys 18ce. State 
corn 76c p bu, No 2 white oats 50c, bran 23 
p ton, cottonseed meal 28, linseed 31, mid- 
dlings 25, corn meal 24, hay 9@14. 

At Watertown, live veal calves $5@6 p 100 
lbs, lambs 4@5, steers 4.50@5, fowls 8@9c p 
lb, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 12@12\%c, eggs 
20c p doz. Beans 1.70@1.75 p bu, parsnips 
60@75c, turnips 35@40c, potatoes 60@65c, 
onions 1.25, carrots 35c, cabbage 4@5c each, 
parsnips 1%@2c p lb, apples 1@1.50 p bu. 
Hay 11@15.50 p ton, rye straw 11@14.50, corn 
meal 28 p ton, bran 24@25, middlings 25@ 
26, gluten meal 32. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, choice 
potatoes 95c@$1 p bu, carlots 80@85c, cab- 
bage 1.50 p bbl, do red 2@2.25, turnips 1.40 
@1.60, carrots 1.50@1.75, parsnips 2.25@2.40, 
beets 2.25@2.50,,sweet potatoes 3@6.50 p bbl, 
white onions 4.50@5, yellow 3.25@3.50. Ap- 
ples 4@6 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@10, hickory 
nuts 1@1.10 p bu. No 2 yellow corn 654%@ 
66c p bu, No 2 white oats 48%@49c, bran 20.50 
@21 p ton, middlings 21@22.50, timothy hay 
12@14.50, clover 10.75@11, rye straw 7.50@8. 
Live fowls 10@1llic p lb, chickens 114%@12c, 
broilers 13@14c, ducks 12@13c, turkeys 13@ 
l4c, fowls 10@14c d w, chickens 14@15c, tur- 
keys 19@20c, ducks 18@19c, eggs 21@23c p 
doz. 

At Philadelphia, eggs 24@26c p doz, live 
fowls 12c p Ib, chickens 13@16c, awakes 14@ 
15c, geese 12@13c, fowls 8@11%c d w, chick- 


ens 12@14c, capons 12@17c, turkeys 11@17c, © 


ducks 10@14c, geese 9@llic. Apples $3@6.50 
p bbl, cranberries 5@9, strawberries 20@35c 
pat. Eastern potatoes 2.30@2.40 p bag, fair 
to choice N Y 70@85c, foreign 2@2.20 p 168- 
lb sack, onions 1.10@1.50 p bu, cabbage 16@ 
20 p ton, spinach 1.50@2 p bbl, squash 2@ 
2.50 p bx, celery 2@3 p cra. Bran 19.50@21 
p ton, timothy hay .10@16, rye straw 13@ 
14.50, clover 11@12, No 2 Pa red wheat 88@ 
ee p bu, corn 65% @66%c, No 2 white oats 

















A Wonderful Offer 


Success %itc Weeder 


Gent on trial to any farmer who cannot get one 
from his dealer. More than 60,000 now on the 
farms of the United States. The tool is an absolute 
mecessity on every farm. 


“TI would not take $100.00 for my Success 
Weeder if I could not get another.” 


Prices and descriptive circulars sent promptly on request. 


HALLOCK WEEDER COMPANY, York, Pa. 
















FRANK UNGER, North Collins, N. Y. 
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412 [28] USEFUL INFORMATION 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 


W. F. Allen, Salisbury, Md. Circular and 
price list of nursery stock. 

Carl Anderson Co,’ Chicago; Ill. “Gus” 
gas and gasoline engines. 

P. J. Berckmans Co, Inc, Augusta, Ga, 
Spring catalog of nursery stock. 

Butler & Jewell Co, Cromwell, Ct. 
Nursery stock, pruning tools, fertilizers, etc. 


W. E. Caldwell Co, Louisville, Ky. 30 D vi 
Tanks, towers and tubs. ays 4me@. 
M. Campbell Fanning Mill Co, Detroit, - 
Mich and Chatham, Ontario. We manufacture all of our fine 
Franklin Davis Nursery Co, Baltimore, line of carriages and buggies in 
Md. Fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, our own factory, and make them 
etc. so good that we are willing to 


T. J. Dwyer & Sons Nurseries, Cornwall, 
N Y. Handsomely illustrated catalog of ship any one of them anywhere on 


fruit trees and small fruit plants, orna- 

mental shrubs, etc. 20 Days’ Free Trial 
R. & J. Farquhar & Co, Boston, Mass. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, fertilizers, tools, etc. The decision is left with you. If 
Grifith & Turner Co, Baltimore, Md. you keep it, it will cost you about 


Farm and Garden supplies. 40% less than our dealers’ ri 

John Hall, Marion Station, Ind. Seed If te ts it. the trial on jiant Flowering al 9 ium 
potatoes, plants and trees, t © . 

J. H. Hale, South Glastonbury, Ct, and cost you one cen es, we foliage and ring, plant yet § {ntroduced. 
Fort Valley, Ga. Fruit trees and plants, mean every word of it. 22nd paarens to brent longby# or #19 feat broad). porfoctiy 4 


Immense, an 
ri} _— has no equal. this wonderful foliage effect are 
ornamental vines, etc. annual catalogue now -ready he mammoth 11 -18 ¢o 15 inches long, snow- 


J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin, Md. Nur- free. Send for it at once. white hart and exquisite fragrance. Plants bloom 
sery stock, ornamental trees, etc. © garden, ¢ or all the year 
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Seed potatoes a specialty. HARNESS MFO. a En amy ooll oo cisuntion, and anaes oad Wioone all toe 
Chas B. Horner & Son, Mt Holly, N J. COMPANY —_- Tah ny eh ea magnificence— 
Wholesale catalog of shade and ornamen- @ ; BZ ants, which wil soon loom and reach full per. 
tal nursery stock. . ) an =, eto eachs 8 for 60c.; 6 for $1.00 by 
Fred’k W. Kelsey, 150 Broadway, New Sta’n U Kalamazoo,Mich,, * NY gr rg ce spe ce gel 
York. Fruit and ornamental trees and Youetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants an ees 
hardy shrubs. Illustra 5 tareeOo Plates; 156 pages; FREH 
to any who expect to Many great novelties. 


Frank Metcalf, Warren, O. Rhede Is- 
land Reds. nie Mention This Journal to Advertisers. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥. 
W. N. Scraff, New Carlisle, O. “Nur- * 


sery stock and field and garden seeds. ——— 
Nathan Smith & Son, Adrian, Mich. 
Wholesale florists. 























A Familiar Name—For nearly 50 years 
the Farquhar farm implements, made by 
the A. B. Farquhar Co of York, Pa, have \ 
been familiar to farmers and others. That a Spl 
merit in cheapening cost of production and On it Hickory Vehicles. 
in taking advantage of all modern appli- A hay In fact we chop off the jobber’s and deal al 

, ; . \i er’s profits alto- 
ances is appreciated, is shown by the grow- e 
ing demand for the products of this com- bleh - pt ty kr a oo we 


pany, including cultivators, harrows, plows, hy 
ete. An illustrated catalog will be sent by aly, send any of our Split mi Vv les anywhere on 


this company upon request. Mention this ' Ah 
=e 4 30 Days Free Trial 

I have been a constant reader of Ameri- \a ; y 
sh ATU sath Moker | AMIN foe fe customer seo and ty thom. Think of ry he 
~ gg i cen yo sath ig prod i are not more than satisfied at the end = 4 the 30 oe that 
gle article worth the price of the paper for om you got a great bargain, send it back without paying a cent 
a whole year.—[{T. A. Harpending, Critten- \ to us. Now, are you interested? If so, 


den County, Ky. ime send for our catalogue. It contains a full 
Pinkeake Y } line of latestyle rigs, also complete line of harness. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 


If You Are Going to grow vegetables > Station 4; Cincinnati, Ohio. 


this year or beautify your home with flow- 
ering plants, you should take advantage of 
the offer of James Vick’s Sons of Roches- 
ter, N Y, and send for a free copy of Vick’s 
Garden and Floral Guide for 1902. The 
hints and directions it gives for success 
with the vegetable or flower garden can be 
depended upon. It is a trustworthy book 
prepared by men who are qualified by many 
years’ experience to give sound advice. This 
expensive book is mailed free to persons 
who write to James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, 
N Y, and mention the plants or seeds in 
which they are specially interested. They == n 
must also mention this paper. wr pn ie I We. am 

pots plus ered stope a 2 iach Ke Kelly rub- 











Nearly Every Steamer leaving Ameri- p- KF — CO ber tires. 
&s sells for $50.00 more. 


can ports at this season for the old world shows complete linn 3 Bend for! say th hacemos 


has for its cargo a large quantity of har- 
vesting and other agricultural machinery, 
the major portion of which is manufac- 
tured in Chicago. The steamer ‘Assyria,”’ 

which sailed for Havre, February 11, has a 

freight to : f iD 348 has a The illustration in this advertisement is a sample of the , saving 
relg: nnage capacity 0 , tons zou can make in buying a buggy direct from our factory. You can 
which was occupied by Deering Harvesting arreys, pheztons and other high grade vehicles at equally low 
Machines. The tonnage capacity of other es, | We save pe Beye meng a : € 

steamers sailing recently for Europe and Ory COs’ WIEh # Snoderate prot 

whose cargoes were divided about equally edited. We also sell arneat, etc at inc 

between harvesting and other American bibeks quacontes. If the purchase is 

eo saving machines were the “Othello,” vs ees ever 

with a capacity of 8318 tons, the “‘Alecto,’ = Bag ~ ae 

5852 tons, the “Serviphos,” 5115 tons, and I for Ft — -1,-4-. bn an 


the “Sicilia,” with a capacity of 4660 tons. RB G GY 
Truly America is cutting a wide swath > | 
across the pond at present; and the end 
is not yet, 





























Winning Over Jimmie’s Father 
L. A, STOCKWELL, 





From one family (during my first term 
pf teaching) there came a boy of six and 
a girl of ten years of age, of whom the 
boy did not know a letter of the alphabet, 
although he could repeat them by rote 
from A to Z. His only book was a spelling 
book. Calling him to me the first day, with 
a pencil I pointed to one of the letters and 
asked him what it was. He could not tell. 
I told him and then pointed to another, 
but soon found that he did not know any 
of them. After spending as much time as 
I could then spare, I told him to try to 
remember some of the easiest ones, such as 
I, O. X, ete, and told him to study hard 
and see if he could not tell me their names 
at the next recitation. He then said, “I 
know them right straight down,”’ and he 
then ran his finger rapidly down the line 
and named every one of them. The next 
morning his sister handed me a note from 
her father, which read as follows: “Mr 
Stockwell, Please teach Jimmie his letters 
right straight down. Yours, J. W. W—s.”’ 

Here was a dilemma. At that time the 
voters of the @istrict elected the teacher. 
They could turn him out, too, when they 
saw fit to do so. Here was Mr W., the 
most influential man in the district, and a 
preacher’ besides, ordering me to follow a 
course which, if obeyed, would make my 
efforts of no value to his boy. To ignore 
his request might result disastrously to 
me, a mere strippling of 17 years, poor and 
with no infiuential friends. Upon reflection 
I decided to do what I thought was best 
for the boy. I accordingly continued my 
efforts to teach him his letters, but it 
seemed almost: impossible to get him inter- 
ested in them. The next day at recess I 
overheard one pupil tell another that they 
were going to turn me out Saturday. 

That afternoon I went home with Jim- 
mie. Mr W. was at home and gave me a 
rather cool reception, I thought, but invited 
me to take a seat, which I did after tell- 
ing him who -I was, as he was not at the 
school meeting when .I was elected. I said 
nothing about the object of my visit, but 
engaged him in conversation, and soon had 
him talking religion. By asking a question 
er two at opportune times I kept him talk- 
ing till supper was announced. By this 
time he was in such good humor (I had been 
a good listener) that he urged me to eat 
supper -As soon as supper was over and 
before Mr W. could get started on his fa- 
vorite topic again, I got Jimmie on my knee 
and commenced telling him a story. As 
soon as I had finished he said, ‘Tell me 
another.” 

I then told him one about a hat. When 
through with the second one I asked him 
if he ever saw a hat, and asked him to 
bring my hat to me. This he did. Holding 
it up I asked him what it was. “A hat,” 


said he. I then took a picture from my 
pocket. “‘What is that?’ said I. “A hat,” 
said he. “No,” said I, “that is the picture 
of a hat.’”” With some short broom straws 


that I had supplied myself with, I formed 
the letters H A T’on the table. ‘‘Now, Jim- 
mie,” said I, “here is a hat, here is the pic- 
ture of a hat, and here is the word hat, 
spelled with these three letters, H A T. 
Can you take some of the straws and lay 
them down so as to make these same let- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Cheap Colonist Rates to the northwest. 
To Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah and northwest Wyoming the Bur- 
lington route will sell very cheap tickets 
every day during March and April from 
Chicago, Peoria and St Louis. If you 
want to get there in quick time, comfort- 
ably, yet with the least expense, ask your 
ticket agent about.our chair car and tour- 
ist sleeping car service, or write me for 
our colonist folder, which tells all about it. 
P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, C, 
B & Q Ry, Chicago. 





Everyone who wants good, strong lamp 
chimneys should go to Macbeth, Pittsburg, 
Pa, for his little book, “How to Manage 
Lamps,” which tells what size chimney 
will fit every lamp. If you can’t go, write 
a postal for it to Macbeth, Pittsburg—that 
will do just as well. Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass’’’**don’t Iast forever, but 
they will last until you drop them or hit 
them on the table. Macbeth’s chimneys 
will not break with heat. What about those 
other kinds? 


ters?” “Yes,” he said with much eager- 
ness; “let me make them,” and he did. 

When he could make any of the three let- 
ters without a copy, I taught him in th:> 
same way to form the letters in ‘axe,’ 
“box,” “cat,” “dog,” “chair,” ‘“‘knife,’’ etc, 
and he learned the letters almost as fast 
as he formed them. Very soon I had him 
pointing out the letters in the advertise- 
ments in a paper. I took along, and before 
I left him that night he knew every letter 
in the alphabet and could spell offhand 
several little words. As the boy associated 
the concrete with the abstract, it was a 
question in my mind which was the most 
interested, the boy or his father and mother. 
It is needless to say that I heard no more 
about being turned out, and a brighter pupil 
I never had than Jimmie. 

FEEDS Is Se deo 


A Thoughtless School Director 


KITTY KENT, PENNSYLVANIA. 





While teaching in a pleasant neighbor- 
hood, as I reached my schoolroom one 
morning, I learned that a child was ill 
with a contagious disease in the family of 
one cf tke directors of the district. When 
the other children from this family came 
to school that morning, I told them that, 
according to the school laws of our com- 
monweéalth, no child could be allowed to at- 
tend school while a contagious disease ex- 
isted in the family, and told them, as kind- 
ly as I could, that they would have to re- 
turn home, which they did. While pass- 
ing this director’s home, on my way from 
school that night, I saw this worthy gen- 
tleman at the gate, and I soon perceived 
that he was in a very agitated state of 
mind. “If his children couldn’t go to school, 
he would know the reason why.-. He would 
call a meeting of the board and have my 
school closed. If one of his children had 
a broken leg, couldn’t the rest go to 
school?” This and much more I listened 
to patiently, and tried to explain the school 
law and the difference between a conta- 
gious disease and a broken limb, but all to 
no avail. Poor man, he had never been 
able to read the school law or any other 
book. Why he had been chosen .to direct 
the cause of education 
neighborhood, was always a question in 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 





in an enlightened | 


my mind. Perhaps it was because he could | 


see the need of an education, or it might 
have been because he had always made 
his “mark” in the world.’ However this 
might be, the dignity of school director- 
ship he seemed to think gave him almost 
unlimited power. 

He continued to send his children to the 
school playground, and allowed them to be 
in the road when other school children were 
going and returning from school, and in 
the course of a few days my school of more 


than 50 pupils had decreased: to less than . 


a dozen. The whole community was in a 
state of excitement, and my position any- 
thing but enviable. But I bravely “held 
the fort,’’ and the school meeting which he 
had called was held in due time, and.at its 
close I think one director returned to his 
home a sadder and a wiser man, as the 
board directed him to keep his children at 
home. until. after. a certain date, to keep 
them away from the school grounds and 
out of the road during the hours that other 
school children would be passing, and ail 
other children who had visited his home 
were also suspended for the given length 
of time. As there were no more cases of 
the disease, in due time all returned to 
school, and everything passed most pleas- 
antly during the remainder of the term, 
even the director being as exemplary as 
one in his station could be expected to be. 





The Home All Paid For!—The happiest 


time we have seen for-many a day was in 
January of this year, when we paid the 
last dollar of the mortgage on our farm, 
and so owed no man a dollar. It is a great 
relief to know that what little money you 
earn is your very own. We bought a 100- 
acre farm nearly 34 years ago, and have 
been paying for it as we could; some years 
$50, some more, and some years nothing but 
the interest, which we were always sure to 
pay when due. We bought our farm soon 
after the civil) war, when land was high, 
making a small payment. .We began farm- 
ing with one cow, and our hands to work 
with. Then we bought a cheap horse and 
@ few sécond-hand farming tools, running 
in debt for them; also a pig and four hens. 
We had no conveyances but a sled and 
lumber wagon for a year or two, as we 
did not’ wish to’ run in debt any more. 
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We have earned our home by taking gooa 
care of our stock and implements—no farm- 
ing tools laying around in our dooryard.— 
[W., Vermont. 





I for one of the girls open this paper 
back first. I like to read about the good 
times and the teachers’ experiences. I think 
these departments have improved this 
paper a great deal. I take music lessons 


in the summer when not in school. How . 
many of the Tablers recite? I do very 
often and think it fun.—[{Pennsylvania 
Lassie. 








FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of the 
World’s Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon 
was a gormand, an inordinate lover of the 
good things of the table, and history fur- 
ther records that his favorite dish was 
fried onions; his death from cancer of stom- 
ach it is claimed also, was probably caused 
from his excessive indulgence of this fond- 
ness for the odorous vegetable. 





‘ 





The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome ar- 
ticle of food, in fact has many médicinal 
qualities of value, but it would be difficult 
to find a more indigestible article than fried 
onions, and to many people they are sim- 
ply podson, but the onion does not stand 
alone in this respect. Any article of food 
that is not thoroughly digested becomes a 
source of disease and discomfort whether 
it be fried onions or beef steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is 
not promptly digested is because the stom- 
ach lacks some important element of diges- 
tion, some stomachs lack peptone, others 
are deficient in gastric juice, still others 
lack hydrochloric acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case 
of poor digestion is to supply those elements 
of digestion which the stomach lacks, and 
nothing does this so thoroughly and safely 
as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Taplets. 

Dr. Richardson .in writing a thesis on 
treatrffent of dyspepsia and indigestion, 
closes his remarks by saying, “for those 
suffering from acid dyspepsia, shown by 


sour, watery risings, or for fiatulent 
dyspepsia, shown by gas on _ stom- 
ach, causing heart trouble and _ dif- 


ficult breathing, as well as for all other 
forms of stomach trouble, the safest treat- 
ment is to take one or two of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. I advise 
them because they contain no harmful 
drugs, but are composed of valua- 
ble digestives, which act promptly upon the 
food eaten. -I never knew a case of indiges- 
tion or even chronic dyspepsia which Stu- 
art’s Tablets would not reach.” 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to 
cure dyspepsia and indigestion can have 
no effect whatever in actively digesting the 
food, and to call any cathartic medicine a 
cure for indigestion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and 
Canada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
and they are not only the safest and most 
successful but the most scientific of any 
gaa for indigestion and stomach trou- 
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Inside the Walls. 


By I. G. C. 


MAN once said, ‘‘I’ll bet before Noah 
had his wife in the ark ten minutes, 
she had changed the parlor furni- 
ture all around.” That man _was 
more than a philosopher, he was a martyr; 
he had probably lived in a home for 30 or 
40 years where the woman o€ the house 
was a born mover. I know her double. 
She is a-neighbor of mine. So far as I 
know she has moved every aritle of fur- 
niture in her house, on an average, once a 
fortnight, except the kitchen stove. 

This woman lived in the new house next 
door for six weeks before I had a chance 
to call. It seemed as if she had just got 
settléd when she began to tear up again. 
She keeps a maid of all work, and the mis- 
tress and she were at it—the eternal mov- 
ing, I mean—morning, noon and night. 

I was out in the yard one morning, ty- 
ing up the sweet peas, when an old lady 
who lived next door—I had set her down 
as the moving woman’s mother—ap- 
proached me timidly. She was very old 
and feeble, and I led her to a settee. She 
Was ready to make a confidant of me. 

“You stay put for six months at your 
house, don’t you?” she asked anxiously, 

I smiled and nodded my head. 

“TIT wish to my soul Amelia would,” she 
confided. “The land knows where she got 
sech a streak. It wa’n’t from my side of 
the house, an’ I don’t think the Peasleys, 
her father’s folks, ever had any sech ways. 
Her father hadn’t. He had one place on 
the chimney corner where he’d laid his pipe 
for 40 years. I never had no sech ways my- 
self. When I cleaned house, fall an’ spring, 
I put the haircloth sofa an’ chairs back in 
the parlor against the wall, exactly as 
they’d stood sence we went to housekeepin’. 
They stayed that way year in and year out. 
It would fairly give me a jar, if I found 
the leg of a chair moved one hair’s breadth 
off the rose in the carpet, where I'd set it. 
I s’pose I was too partic’lar these days. I 
s’pose I drove Amelia straight t’other way.” 

“Do you make your home with wour 
daughter?” I asked. 

“Yes.” The old woman took out a hand- 
kerchief and wiped her eyes. “She wouldn’t 
let me live alone no longer. I’m gettin’ 
pretty frail, so I moved down here with 
her from Vermont. She let me bring the 
furnishin’s of the parlor. I couldn’t expect 
more’n one room in her house, an’ the old 
four-post bed that was mother’s, I brought 
it along. At first Amelia was real nice. 
She let me have that west room, the one 
with the bay, an’ she let me have it about 
as I wanted. The old bed went up. I had 
Blias’s chintz-covered rocker he set sech 
store by, an’ the haircloth set, an’ my parlor 
carpet with the crimson roses on it, each 
of them as great as a cabbage. I had the 
black walnut whatnot with some little 
vases an’ images I’m terrible fond of. :On 
the walls I had a beautiful deathbed of 
Lincoln, an’ Washington crossing the Del- 
aware, an’ some hair an’ wool wreaths I 
took prizes on at the fairs when I was a 
girl, an’ a handsome India ink of Elias, 
an’—”’ 

The handkerchief hid her grief. I tied 
up the peas silently and did a heap of 
thinking. 

“IT was jest as happy’as could be, but 
Amelia wa’n’t. She said the satin-striped 
wall paper an’ the old farmhouse things 
didn’t go together, an’ that the crimson 
roses in the carpet swore at the painted 
wistaria on the ceilin’. I s’pose they did. 
I reckon I got old-fashioned on the farm. 
They’ve taken all the old things up attic. 
There’s nothin’ now on the polished floor 
but a skimpy little rug or two. I'll break 
my old bones on it. I’ve fallen half a 
dozen times. There’s ‘A Yard of Puppies’ 
up over the mantel instead o’ Lincoln’s 
death bed.”’ 

“Amelia says the puppies are cheeriner. 
They may be, but Amelia can never know 
the comfort her father an’ me took out of 
the old picture. We did set sech store by 
Lincoln. The only time I ever went to 
Washington was to his inauguration. ’Twas 
enough excitement for one lifetime. An’ 
when the news come of his murder, I could 
never tell you how Elias and me felt. When 
Elias heard of them picters. bein’ printed, 
he went straight to Burlington after one, 
an’ the black walnut frame cost ten ¢oi- 
lars. We knew all the men was round the 
deathbed, an’ my, we was proud of it! 
Folks came from all round to see it. Now 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


I've little spindle-legged gold chairs an’ 
a teety-teet with pink satin on it, an’ a 
Morris chair that lifts my feet clear off the 
floor, an’ a china clock that keeps me awake 
nights tickin’, an’ an oynx table with a 
great ugly rubber plant, an’ a sideboard to 
sleep in. Amelia says my room ought to 
be a settin’ room, not a* bedroom, so she 
got the sideboard an’ it lets down nights 
for me to sleep in, an’—but, oh, to think 
of me ever comin’ to have to sleep in a 
sideboard!” 

The poor old soul followed me _ about 
through the sweet pea hedges, and from 
that time on she and I became _ good 
friends. Later I came to know Amelia. I 
have studied her for ten years. Some- 
times I am called in to assist at a moving. 
It is more than a moving,—it is a great do- 
mestic upheaval. Sometimes she will trans- 
pose two rooms, oftener it is the turning 
around of the whole house. The piano has 
been in every corner of every room down- 
stairs,—hall, parlor, sitting room, library 
and dining room. It has not gone in the 
kitchen because Bridget might have at- 
tempted strumming scales on it. It would 
not go in the pantry, and to Amelia’s dis- 
tress, it cannot be carried upstairs. I ex- 
pect some morning to see an addition be- 
ing built on the staircase so the piano will 
go upstairs. 

The parlor had alternately been a library 
and sitting room. Once during a hot sum- 
mer the hall was turned into a dining room, 
so the breeezs would blow about the break- 
fast table. The poor old grandma depart- 
ed five years ago to a home which would 
not be disturbed, and since that day her 
room has alternately been a boudoir, sew- 


study and morn’ 
inventing 
as her 


ing room, Turkish den, 
ing room. Amelia’s faculty for 
new apartments is as extraordinary 
moving ability. 

Such a temperament has its disadvan- 
tages. She camnot keep a hired girl ex- 
cept between moving epochs. She fright- 
ens guests away even if she is a hospita- 
ble creature. Her furniture is either on 
its way to or from the repair shop. It is 
extravagant, for every move necessitates 
some new hanging or bric-a-brac. It is 
confusing. Her next door neighbor never 
knows where to drop in on her; the recep- 
tion room is on the ground floor one day, 
in the attic the next. 

Amelia is a type. There are other types. 
We have the old-fashioned housewife con- 
stantly with us, who clings fondly to an- 
cient, inartistic decorations and a stiffness 
of arrangement that is trying to modern 
eyes. It is an interesting fact that in 
many a case the Amelias are the product 
of the bare farmhouse. It seems like a 
sort of rebound from a poverty of beauty 
to an exaggeration of decoration. 

Another type is the housewife who can 
make home restful, beautiful and fitting. 
There is a grouning of chairs that invites 
to sociability and rest. The lights do not 
glare: one can read by them, sew or write. 
There are always papers about, the mag- 
azines one enjoys, a few new books or a 
portfolio of interesting pictures. They are 
not scattered untidily around, and yet they 
look as if they were intended to be read 
and enjoyed, as is everything in the house, 
The pictures on the walls may be inexpen- 
sive, but they are attractive. The colors of 
every room are harmonious and pleasant, 











DO YOU SHOOT? 


If you do you should send your name and address on a postal card for @ 


WINCHESTER 


GUN CATALOGUE. 


iT’S FREE. 


Itillustrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send at once to the 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


New Haven, Cona,s 
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 Phenomenally 
Low Rates 


TO THE PACIFIC COAST AND 
INTERMEDIATE POINTS: 


Colonists’ Excursions ervais’ during the suinmer, 


tervals during the summer, 
special round-trip excursions to the Coast at less than 
One Cent per Mile, going one way, returning another. 
An exceptional coptesaniy to" visit any t or all 
arts of the Great West for pleasure, education or 
usiness. People with interests at various points will 
show you attention. Address a postal to 


L. H. NUTTINC, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific ailways, 


349 Broadway, New York City. 


Write on the back: “Send details low rates to Cali- 
fornia,” add your name and address, also names of 
your friends, and you will receive information of fas- 
cinating interest, great practical value, of educational 
and business worth. Whether or not you are now 
thinking of taking this delightful trip or look to 
better your condition in life it will pay you, your ~~ 
ily and friends, to write. As the colonist rates, 0 


to all, are good during Send Your Postal To-day 


March and April only, 
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Money Easily Made. 


To capable and conscientious meh who 
are willing to give their best thought and 


efforts to the work, we offer a splendid 
opportunity for large returns in the way of 
commissions, and to those of experience a 
salary as well. Of course experienced men 
are more valuable to us and we are willing 
to pay them better wages. On the other 
hand, we are willing to give that business 
training to the inexperienced which will, if 
they have the possibilities within them, 
soon enable them to earn good wages on 
their merit. This is a proposition to interest 
every man who means business and who is 
seeking a responsible position and corre- 
sponding salary. We have a number of 
openings for special representatives of the 
American Agriculturist in the states of 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Pennsylvania» 
and the South. For further particulars 
address the publishers, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York 
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White Tulips. 


ISADORE BAKER. 





It had been a dispiriting, unseasonable 
Spring in the locality where Aunt Bertha’s 
garden annually puts forth its bfoom and 
fragrance. Those who took the trouble to 
keep tally of that important luminary, the 
sun, declared that there was only one day 
in April when it shone all day. Gardeners 
grumbled, housewives bewailed, and only 
bong and pdets found song in the situa- 

on. 

Aunt Bertha never failed to have the ear- 
liest and sweetest flowers in the village. 
You could have run a clock, or dated a 
calendar, by the timely appearance of her 
tulips. They were gorgeous as the famous 
coat of many colors, and like a woman’s 
gown they were fluted, frilled or plain, as 
Dame Nature decided to express their in- 
dividuality. But it was the white tulips 
that everybody praised, and came miles 
to look upon. They seemed too beautiful 
to be real, as they swayed like anchored 
and bewinged butterflies among the green 
leaves. Aunt Bertha and Elise stood look- 
ing at them one morning and wondering 


if Solomon in all his glory didn’t mean tu- 


lips-instead of lilies. 

“To think,” said Elise, “they put a man 
in prison on the neat little island of Hol- 
land for devouring a tulip bulb, and the 
creature thought it was an onion! He must 
have been very hungry and without taste 
of mind or palate.’’ 

“The very birds seem to take an interest 
in these blossoms,” said Aunt Bertha. “I 
Saw a robin yesterday looking as if he 
knew all about them and as if they quite 
belonged to him. Maybe ’twas a worm he 
was intent upon, but it seemed like hap- 
piness at having found so fine a spot to 
sing about as that tulip bed.” 

“Shall I gather a few for the jardiniere?”’ 
asked Elise, as she bent over some lovely 
satin-petaled Parrot blooms. 

“Yes, I would like some for the dining 
room and for friends whom I think would 
enjoy them, but not for one friend—even 
one who is ill—shall I gather a cluster 
of those radiant white Psyches. If they do 
not take wings and float away in the 
moonshine some of these clear nights, I am 
going to leave them so everyone who passes 
may see and enjoy them. They would be 
short-lived in a vase; here they may per- 
haps stay a fortnight, living their sweet 
beauty lesson. How precious they are!” 
she murmured as she steoped to stroke one 
as if it were alive, in the sense of human 
existence. 

“It is interesting, said Blise, ‘‘to see 
the people who pass look at the colored tu- 
lips, but always the last glance is turned to 
white ones. It may be because there are so 
few in this locality. Nearly every garden 
has some striped or spotted beauties, but 
these ethereal things make one think of 
Shelley’s cloud.” 

“Auntie,” exclaimed Elise a few days 
later, “‘we must go out and bid the tulips 
good-morning. The birds are there already. 
I heard them before breakfast, and one 
seemed to be saying, ‘White tu-lips, white 
tu-lips,’ in a twinkling little way that was 
very funny.” 

In a moment they stood on the south side 
of the garden or plat of ground that faced 
the street, but the pulpit in. which the white 
tulips were won to teach their beauty ser- 
mon was vacant. Not a flower remained. 
Had the angels taken a fancy to earth- 
posies, or had the blossoms drifted away in 
a midsummer night’s dream? Alas, no 
such poetic fate, had befallen them. 

The tread of irreverent footsteps was too 
planly marked by the broken leaf-stalks. 
“They might have left one for a nest egg,’’ 
said Aunt Bertha, with tears for the lost 
favorites, as she stood surveying the ruins. 
“T left them so that all who passed might 
share the pleasure, little thinking that a 
ruthless hand would dare to purloin anv- 
thing so lovely. They did look consecrat- 
ed, and if tears would bring them back 
they would be marching up the street there 
just now. Would it not seem queer to see 
tulips walking?’ She smiled at the odd 
conceit, but the fact remains that where 
Aunt Bertha’s tulips waved their white 
plumes in air is now a blank space, and 
she has not forgiven the culprit. She 
would have to find him first. 


———— rr 


A roaming child on a country farm learns 
from nature what it is almost impossible 
to furnish by urban training.—[President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 


” 





EVENINGS AT HOME 
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SICK, WEAK, AILING WIFE 





Dr. Greene’s Nervura is the Remedy Sure 
to Make Her Well 


The man who has a sick wife has a great burden upon him, but his burden 


pies compared to that of his sick wife. 
a 


She may not be sick abed, but she 


ling all the time; she is weak, nervous, irritable, and tired out. She is 
—— nights and wakes mornings eee tired, without energy or ambition, 


raged, dragged out, and indescribab 


y miserable. Her head aches, her 


aches, she Cannot eat, is constipated, melancholy, and so nervous at 
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born. No doctors have known just what ailed her. 
time and had constant pain in her side. She 


e that can be found. 


seven a month, 
“ She is the smallest child for her 


times that she feels as if she should fly. She feels 
just good for nothing and is tired all the time. 


How quickly will the weight of 
her burden of disease be lifted if she 
will use that greatest boon to woman- 
kind, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy! How quickly it will 
relieve her weakness, her nervous- 
ness, her pains and aches, her hope- 
less depression of mind and heart, 
and how speedily it will restore her 
strength, renew her vitality, vigor, 
energy, power, and the pulsing life 
which meaas happiness for women! 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura is indeed a 
blessing for weak, nervous, and de- 
spairing women, for its use means to 
them health, strength, hope, happi- 
ness, and life itself! 


Mrs. James Roake, a well-known lady 
living at 145 Washington Strect, 
Peckskill, N. Y., says : 

“About fifteen years ago I was taken 
very sick. After seven months I got over 
that, but have never been well since. I 
have suffered terribly with pains in the 
chest, back, kidneys, and head. There was 
a dis ble feeling in the eyes and I 
would very sick in the morni y 
mind was always gloomy and I felt very 
low-spirited. I had terrible numb spells, 
and would have to be rubbed some time 
before I could get arotnd. Some of these 
numb spells were so severe my friends 
thought T would not recover from them. 

‘“T tried doctors and medicines, but 
no better. Finally I began the use of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
as my husband had been most y 
ek by it. After using it a short time 
there was a most wonderful improvement, 

“‘T continued to steadily in ev 

¢ until I was cured of all these terrib 
ngs. This wonderful medicine had now 

wel me husband and myself of the m 

fearful a but this was not all. 

now want to about my little girl. 

‘* She has never been well since she was 

She was out of her mind most of the 

has had spasms continually, from six to 


All medicines could do noth- 


ing for her until I gave her Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and then she was 


cured in a short time. 


I cannot say enough in praise of this wonderful medicine, it has done 


so much for me and my family. I heartily advise everybody to take it 
Do not fail to try this wonderful Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. You should specially take it now, for everybody needs at this season 


this grandest of spring medicines. 


People have more confidence in it than in 


any and all other remedies, because it is the prescription of a famous regular 
physician and therefore perfectly adapted to cure, and because Dr. Greene, 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, can be consulted at any time free of charge in 
regard to any case, whether you ca!l or write. 








Musical Instruments a Deatness 


Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFER ! value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 





Bdaducational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of American Agricul- 
turist who desires to study Mechanical, Electri- 
cal, Steam or Textile Engineering and has not the 
opportunity to attend school. This gentleman, 
whose name is withheld at his request, has at his 
——— a few scholarships in a we known edu- 
cational institution for home study, the only ex- 
pense being the actnalcost of instruction papers 
and ¢. Write to W. L. B., Box 3737, Boston, 
Mass., for particulars if you are ambitious 
and in earnest. 
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Cured 


All About The Ear And Its Disease in a 
Grand Book, Sent Free. 


Oan deafness be cured? This is a 
ope that has often been asked. 
tis answered beyond a shadow of a 
doubt by the owners of “Actina” the 

invention which paink 
cures all eye and ear afflictions. If 
you wish all doubt removed, send 
mur name and address to the New 
ectric Associa- 


tion, Dept. 346, Kansas Oity, M 
and receive absolutely free a grand 
‘aifabout dlsounas the oye and 


you all about 
in general. Write for it today; you 
should bave this valuable book.’ 
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Mishaps, but Merry Witha 


A. F. MCNABB, ILLINOIS. 
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We girls were all up before the sun one 
morning last summer, fixing our lunches, 
and getting things ready for the fishing 
party on the Little Wabash river. And by 
the time we had donned our calico dresses 
and sunbonnets, some of the boys were at 
the gate with the wagon ready to start to 
the house where most of the others had 
planned to meet. The sun was just peep- 
ing over the hills when the last of the 
crowd was gathered up, and as it was 
about six miles to the river, we started off 
at a lively rate. 

As we passed through a little village 
some of the boys got out and bought some 
candy and peanuts—‘‘to keep the girls quiet 
on the way,” they said. It proved very 
“good medicine,” as long as the sypply 
lasted. 

When we were about a mile from the 
river, the road came to an end, and we 
could not get any farther without driv- 
ing across a field of young corn, and of 
course the owner of the field objected, so 
wt decided to leave the wagon there and 
walk the rest of the way. After tramping 
through plowed ground, climbing fences, 
and pushing our way through the brier 
patches, tearing our clothes as we went, 
we at last reached the river. As we girls 
had brought skillets along to fry fish in, 
we at once baited our hooks and began to 
fish. But, somehow, we were all inclined 
to talk at once, and made so much noise 
the fish would not bite, and dinner time 
stole around without a single fish. 

We decided to eat our ..inner on the river 
bank, so two of the boys started to the 
wagon for the baskets of grub, they 
called it, two more got into a boat and 
went up the river to a_ spring after a 
bucket of fresh water, and the rest of us 
busied ourselves in constructing a dining 
table. But imagine. qur surprise when the 
boys who had gone for the lunches, came 
back with empty baskets, the contents hav- 
ing been stolen. But by trying not to think 
of the strawberries and cherry pies that 
were gone, which the boys termed the most 
important part, we managed to make out. 

After dinner we all went for a sail; and 
what a time we did have! We spent the 
whole afternoon rowing up and down the 
river. stopping now and then on the banks 
to pick up shells of all sizes that were 
seattered everywhere. Before we knew it 
the sun was getting low in the west; so 
with hands full of shells and flowers we 
started to the wagon. We reached home 
long after dark, tired and hungry, but de- 
lighted with our fishing party notwith- 
standing we had left all of the fish in their 
Little Wabash home. 
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How Snow Melts—Did you ever notice 
closely how snow melts? Well, it is on 
very scientific principles. You know that 
sun’s rays shining through glass into a 
confined space will be much warmer than 
when out ‘in the open; a cold frame for 
instance, a hotbed, hencoop or in fact any 
building or place with wincows in the 
south is a good comparison. So it is with 
the snow melting. The first thaw affects 
the surface of the snow and after the 
night’s frost a crust forms over it. Under- 
neath this crust are numerous air bubbles 
or spaces. Now when the sun shines out 
bright these little compartments are veri- 
table little hothouses, with the thin trans- 
parent crust as glass roofs, and qn days 
that are really cold the snow melts away 
in these hidden generators all unveknown 
to the less observing person.—[Tanglefoot. 


A Joke on Sister—The other day I was 
out sleigh riding with my two brothers. 
My older brother had thrown out my 
younger brother several“times and finally 
I managed to tip out my big brother. But 
he ran up to the side of the pung and 
tipped the seat up so that I went out tak- 
ing with me the blankets. and cushion. I 
felt none the worse, in fact had a lovely 
ride throughout from 6.30 till 1 in the 
afternoon. I’ll tell you'a joke on my sister. 
I was looking over the plates I had fin- 
ished, and found one that I wanted some 
instruction about, so I put it into a plate 
holder and dropped it into the camera. I 
went away the other day and when I came 
back she said she had found a loaded 
plate holder and had taken a picture of the 
children. I had forgotten that plate and 
said I did not know there was any holder 
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loaded, but I would develop it for her if 
she wished. Of course she did, so I got my 
chemicals all ready and took out the plate. 
It was not April Fools’ day, but—~+[Roda 
Horserake. 


Fun and Work—Our large Plymouth 
Rock.rooster, Spurs, will eat corn right out 
of your pocket or jump up and grab it out 
of your hand. When my two:-sisters and I 
slide down hill our St Bernard dog Fanny 
grabs hold of our feet and pulls us off the 
track. We have a harness for her (a har- 
ness maker made it) and she can pull all 
three of us. I had my picture taken when 
I was riding our pony last summer. I ex- 
pect to raise about 25 hens and roosters 
this season and take them to the fair in 
the boys’ department. I bought a pig two 
years ago for $1.50 and kept it six months 
and sold it for $13.50. I worked on the ice 
this winter for my father and earned $6.80, 
I got a watch for Christmas. I expect to 
to have a bicycle next summer.—[Charles 
Wight, New York. 


A Sad Misfortune—One of the little ones 


interested in your young folks’ department, 
Howard J. Anderson, was accidentally shot 


HOWARD J. ANDERSON. 


in the leg on December 24, 1900. The doc- 
tor said that the wound was not danger- 
ous, and that he would not lose his leg, 
but it went on until finally the leg mortified 
and had to be taken off. It.was amputated 
on January 15, 1901, and he suffered for 
weeks before that time. He was four years, 
eight months and three days old when the 
accident occurred.—[James Anderson, Penn- 
Sylvania. 


When we moved here, about a month 
ago, it was a strange experience for me, 
for I had -never moved before. There are 
about 44 scholars in our school and- we 
have a man teacher. We have five ducks 
and a drake, and they are awfully noisy, 
also a horse that I can, drive.—[{Flo, 
Michigan. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH, 

6. Diamond.—[C. E. T., Ct. 

1, A letter; 2, a measure of liquids; 3, 
having horns; 4, the ninth Mohammedan 
month; 5, to mix; 6, sunshine; 7, a letter. 

7. Drop Letter.—[E. H. C., Mass. 

—C—P—U—A—I—E—U—. 

8. Square Word.—[T. W., Neb. 

1, A young cow; 2, any open space; 3, a 
sidelorg glance; 4, to cultivate land. 

yd 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerrous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all who wish it,’ this 
recipe, in Geman, French or English, with full directions 
for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 87 Pow- 
ers’ Block. a N. ¥. 





Artistic Monuments 


COST NO FORE THAN PLAIN ONES 


In White Bronze 


Marble is eatirely out of date, 
Granite soon gets moss grown, dis. 
colored, requires constant expense 
and care, aud eventually crumbles 
back to Mother Earth. Besides it is 
very expensive. 


White Bronze is strictly ever- 
lasting. . It CAN 

NOT crumble with thé action of frost. 
Moss-growth isan IMPOSSIBILITY. It 
is more artistic than any stone. Then 
why not investigate it? It has been 
adopted for nearly one hundred 
public monuments. We have de- 
signs from $4.00 to $4,000.09. Write 

at once for free designs and infor- 
mation. It puts you under no ob- 
ligations. We deal direct and de- 
liver everywhere. Thou- 

sands of dollars’ worth of 

work sold to readers of 

this pdper in the last few 


years. 


The Monumental Bronze Go., 


CHERRY STREET, . BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





.» distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your 
own. Agents can make money fast 
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Mh Anny best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asth 
MRS. S.A ‘A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 
* Pre-eminently the best.’” 
, REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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WANTED to sell “Schley and Santi- 
ago,”’ by Geo. E. Graham. 
Autograph introduction and personal ac- 
True 


AGENTS 


count « the battle by Rear Admiral Schley. 
Santiago told exactly as it occurred for the 
Firs Time by the only eye-witnesses of the fight. No 
subject before the public interests everybody as this peer 
= dmiral Schley. The American ee le demand ful 


ition of the Hero of Santiago. 
wil e. Price $1.50 to 75, according to binding. 
eral commissions. Outfit and books ready. Send seven 
zoent eens for complete outfit. Act quick. Pig money for 
you. W. B. CONKEY, Sole Publishers, C AGO 
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A Millinery Party. 


MRS BLBERT W. ROCK WOOD. 





This little entertainment is especially ap- 
propriate a week or two preceding Easter. 
The invitation read: “Miss Brown requests 
the pleasure of Miss Wilson’s company on 
Tuesday evening, March 18, at-8 o’clock.” 
A hat was drawn on three torners of the 
invitation, and the words, “A Millinery 
Party,” were written in the lower left-hand 
corner instead of the hat. 

These invitations were sent to 12 couples, 
and excitement ran high in their attempts 
to divine the nature of their duties on such 
an occasion. Upon entering the parlor, on 
a table were seen an array of paper flowers 
and plumes of different kinds. Each lady 
was presented with needle and thread and 
strips of tissue paper cut in inch strips, 
and told to braid the paper and then sew 
the braid into any shaped hat her fancy 
dictated. The gentlemen were free to help 
as they choose, and a prize was given for 
the most artistic hat. , 

Then the gentlemen’s turn came, and they 
were expected to trim the hats, selecting 
such trimmings as they wished from those 
on the table. For the most artistically 
trimmed hat a prize was given. The house 
was prettily decorated with paper flowers, 
and hanging baskets made firm straw hats. 
The refreshments, among other things, in- 
cluded ice eream served in sugar hats. 





“What We Had Longed For’—I was sit- 
ting at the supper table a.few minutes after 
the others had left, one clear, cold evening 
of last January, when I heard voices out- 
side. I soon distinguished a woman’s pleas- 
ing voice at the door; and thought visitors 
had come to spend the evening. It proved 
to be two of our nearest neighbors. The 
younger had a basket in her hand, which 
she carried into the pantry, until she want- 
ed it, she explained. I flew around and did 
the. evening’s work, and we were nicely 
settled when a double team drove up with 
some more neighbors, so I began to warm 
the house, light more lamps and make it 
more cheery. This last team had brought 
an organ, so I began to think it was a sur- 
prise visit, and.gave each a warm welcome, 
The teams kept arriving until about 35 had 
come to our home. A surprise it was, for 
we had not the least thought of such a 
thing. Doughnuts, cake and coffee were 
passed around, after which we enjoyed our- 
selves, singing the old. hymns familiar to 
everyone. The company now began to 
leave, seeming to have had a happy time, 
as well as those they had tried to make 
joyful. But still a greater surprise of all 
was to come. A sum of money was left 
with which to buy something that we really 
wanted, and to remember the day and our 
friends with. It was suggested that we 
get a carpet for our front room, and as that 
was what we had longed for, we shall glad- 
ly follow the wish of such..good er 
[A Northern. Vermonter. 





ON THE FARM- 
On the farm, “the garden of the gods’’— 
Two hundred acres and some odd rods, 
Trees to the left of us and the right, 
And flowers everywhere in sight. - 


Grass and grain waving in the breeze, 
Wheat and rye, and all such as these; 
Corn at harvest, yellow. as gold, 

And granaries full as they will hold. 


Herds of cattle speckled and. red, 

Sheep and the lambs an hundred head, 
Horses chestnut and black and bay,— 
Some of the farm attractions are they. 


The orchard with apples large and fair, 
Beds of strawberries free to share; 
Fruits of many another kind 

In yonder garden you will find. 


Sure, there’s happiness on the farm, 
Free from (“‘strikes’” and ceaseless alarm; 
Joy and Content sit smiling there, 
Independence and the old arm chair. 

I. W. Sanborn. 





Music and Art in Nature—Country péo- 
ple, cease pining for the fine music and: pic- 
tures that men. make, for-in- Nature’s-tem- 
ples may be heard music that-far surpasses 
that of the most noted songster, and mem- 
ory’s walls may be hung-with scenes no.art- 
ist.can reproduce. The pines sigh in: deep, 
weird monotones; as.each needle is touched 
by the wind. The sturdy «oaks rustle 
through brown leaves, which fall only when 
new life puts forth. The willows, elms. and 
birches play swaying, rushing music as gen- 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


tle breezes toss their drooping branches in 


the golden sunshine, or are flung wildly 
about in the mad storm. The towering 
chestnuts lend bass voices to the chorus, 
while the maples add sweet strains to the 
grandeur of the whole. The fruit trees ever 
chant of seedtime and harvest. Nature’s 
orchestra is free to all; indoors or outside 
it may be heard in all its sublimity.—{E. B. 





Baby Boy’s Name—We have a baby boy 
in our family, six weeks old, whom we 
have not named. I have to please five 
children, my husband and myself, and we 
can’t find anything pretty enough, so I 
thought I would write to your paper, as I 
selected from it a very sweet name for 
my little girl (Leora), now five years old. 
I like odd names, with a sweet sound. His 
papa’s initials are D. B. P. Fuller, and 
would like the same enitials but not the 
same name.—[Mrs-D. B. P. Fuller, Rhode 
Island. 





Can any reader tell me how to get and 
to keep an unpainted floor white? I have 
tried washing it with hard soap and soap 
powder, and have put salsoda, ammonia 
and gasoline in the water, with soap and 
without, and still none of these makes my 
floor look nice and white as I have seen 
many unpainted floors look. I am quite 
discouraged with it.—[A. C. S 

In one of the late issues I notice a rem- 
edy for frozen feet. Carrots are recom- 
mended, and they may be most excellent 
for the purpose, but they are not always 
within reach of the sufferer. Vinegar and 
salt will take out the soreness and stop 
the terrible itching, and will effect a cure, 
by using three or four times. Heat the vin- 
egar and toss in a handful of coarse salt, 
and use as hot as can be borne by the feet. 
Try it.—[M. O., ‘Kansas. 


Thank you, A. C. L., for your “Everyday 
Cake” recipe in the issue of March 4. In 
making the cake I put dark spices and a 
little cocoa in half of the mixture and the 
light part I flavored with lemon. -I used 
pastry flour, although for some -kinds of 
cake I prefer bread flour, and a_ boiled 
frosting was made for it with granulated 
sugar. Every member of my family ‘pro- 
nounced the cake “very good.’’—[Jennie. 

I wish some one could tell me what I can 
pack dry beef in so the bugs won’t get at 
it.—_[Waneta, South Carolina. 

Can anyone téll-me if cane juice can be 
made into vinegar.—T. S., South Dakota. 


I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr...Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay,-and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all T’'ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a. postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely .to you. I will mail 
you. a book that tells how I do it. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542. Race, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often- cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 
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CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY ot3ez=3t 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. Ih every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the lst do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in colamn Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 

W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
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With Squash. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 


Baked Squash: Cut into neat pieces, 
scrape and wash well, and place shell 
downward in a baking pan. Rub over with 
soft butter, season with salt and pepper, 
and bake slowly until done. This may be 
scraped from the shell and mashed, and is 
very delicious eaten with butter the same 
as baked potatoes. 

Mashed Squash: Pare, scrape and cut in 
and cook in slightly salted boiling water 
until tender. Drain very dry, season with 
salt and pepper, and add a generous lump 
of butter. If very dry a little cream will 
improve it. 

Boiled Squash: Pare, 
neat pieces for-serving. Cook until tender, 
but not until it falls to pieces. Drain care- 
fully, season each piece with salt and pep- 
per, and cover with little bits of butter. 

Squash Bread: Pour 1 cup hot milk on to 
1 cup stewed and sifted squash, add 4 
cup butter, % cup sugar and % teaspoon 
salt. Stir all together and when luke- 
warm add % yeast cake and 4 cups sifted 
flour. Cover and let rise over night. In 
the morning cut the light dough down with 
a knife and fill scalloped cake pans half 
full. When risen to the tops of the pans 
it will be ready to bake. 

Squash Pudding: To 1 pt stewed and 
sifted squash add % pt rich cream, 2 well 
beaten eggs, 2 tablespoons sugar, and gin- 
ger to suit the taste. Mix well and pour 
into a pudding -tin which has been lined 
with good paste. This is delicious. Serve 
cold. 

Squash Pie: One pint stewed and sifted 
squash, 2 well beaten eggs, % teacup 
sugar, 1 tablespoon sorghum molasses, 2 
cups milk, and butter the size of a walnut. 
Flavor with ginger or cinnamon, and bake 
in one crust. This amount will make two 
pies. 

Squash Croquettes: Mix I cup fine dry 
bread crumbs with 2 cups stewed and sifted 
squash, add 1 well beaten egg, and pepper 
and salt to taste. Form into croquettes or 
small cakes, dip in beaten egg, then in 
bread or cracker crumbs, and fry in smok- 
ing hot oil or fat. Serve very hot. 


Honey Dainties. 
PERCY FIELDING. 


scrape and cut in 


Honey Breakfast Cookies: One cup brown 
sugar, % cup strained honey, 1 cup sour 
milk or cream, 2-3 teaspoon soda, 1 cup of 
butter. Mix sugar and butter together till 
creamy, then add the honey and sour milk, 
also-enough fiour to roll and cut. 

Luncheon Toast: Beat well 1 egg, add 1 
pt sweet milk, a pinch of salt, 2 table- 
spoons strained honey. Fry brown in but- 
ter. 

Honey Filling for Cake: One cup granu- 
lated sugar moistened with cold water, 
then add 1 tablespoon honey. Place on 
stove and boil till it threads. Have ready 
the white of 1 egg beaten stiff and stir this 
in gradually, beating constantly so it can- 
not curdle. Place between layers. 

Honey Cream Fudge: Three cups brown 
sugar, 1 cup strained honey. Boil till it 
gums when dropped into cold water. Add 
1 cup milk, % cup water, butter size of an 
egg. Have pans greased and just before 
pouring into them, add 1 cup nuts (butter- 
nuts preferable). Be sure to stir well be- 
bore pouring into the pans, stopping as 
soon as it shows signs of sugaring. When 
cool, mark into squares, 


Kansas Cream Gite eggs, 1 cup 
sugar, lump of butter size of an egg, 3 table- 
spoons sweet milk, 1 cup flour, to which add 
1 heaping teaspoon baking powcer before 
sifting. Bake in three layers. Cream for 
same: Take % cup sugar in \% cup sweet 
milk, place in pan and set on stove. Beat 
1 egg and dissolve 1 tablespoon flour in a 
little milk. Stir egg and flour in hot milk 
and cook till it thickens. Flavor and re- 
move from the stove.—[Gytia. 


Candied Orange or Lemon Peel—Soak 
the peel several days in a brine strong 
enough to float a small potato, then steep 
in cold water until it is so tender that it 
can be broken easily. The water should 
be changed six times to draw out the salt 
and make the favor delicate. Drain for 
several hours, then cut into inch squares; 
measure and put on the back of the stove. 


THE GOOD COOK 


with an equal amount of granulated sugar. 
When thoroughly dissolved, spread upon 
platters and keep in the open oven or in 
the sunshine until candied, which will be 
within a — days. Keep in covered glass 
jars.—[A. R. A. 


Chocolate Pie—Like the other sister read- 
er, I always begin at the back of this paper 
and read to the front. We most always 
find something of use. I will send you my 
chocolate pie recipe which I think is nice: 
Six tablespoons sugar, 4 tablespoon choco- 
late, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 teacup boiling 
water, yolks of 2 eggs, lump of butter the 
size of a walnut. Boil on stove till thick. 
Put the whites of eggs on top. This will 
make one pie.—[An Illinois Girl. 


Crust for Potpie—If on bread day you 
are planning to have chicken or veal pot- 
pie, lay aside in a cool place enough dough 
for one loaf of bread. When wanted roll 
out and place on top of your kettle. You 
will be sure to have a light crust, which 
can also be improved by adding a little 
shortening. Cook for 20 minutes. A nice 
dumpling can be made of canned or fresh 
fruit or berries; place same in a dish and 
cover with crust. Steam for an hour and 
a half. 


When Boiling Puddings—If a mold is 
used be sure to have it well greased. A 
bag or cloth should be wrung out of hot 
water and well floured. In boiling pud- 
dings, always put them into boiling water. 
Boiled and steamed puddings require nearly 
twice as much time as baked. When a 
pudding is boiled in a mold, take it from 
the water and plunge immediately into cold 
water, then turn out at once; this will 
prevent sticking.—[Lady Woodsum. 


French Puddings—Dissolve 1 cup tapioca 
farina in 1 cup cold milk for an hour, then 
boil it eight or ten minutes in a double 
boiler. Take from the fire and when cool 
add 1 dessertspoon sugar, 4 well beaten 
eggs, a small piece of butter, a little salt 
and % teaspoon vanilla. Serve cold with 
the following sauce: The~yolks of 2 eggs, 
% pt milk, and 1 cup sugar. Whip the 
whites of the eggs and put on top of the 
puddings.—[J. L. 


This is ‘‘Ned’’ Callender’s latest: Two 
Irishmen were standing in front of the Sam 
Adams statue, reading the inscription, ‘“In- 
corruptible and Fearless.”’ 

“And what does it mean, Pat?” says one. 

Pat thought a moment. 

“He can’t be bought, and he doesn’t care 
a damn!” was his interpretation. 

The street gets a pretty fair idea of what 
long words mean, 








i Dept. E. H. 





Joseph Horne Co. 
The New Catalogue-.. 


will be ready between the 15th and 20th of 

this month. Send your address, and the 

address of any of your friends who would 

appreciate an elaborate Fashion Book, and we 
1 mail them, and you, acopy free. 


Some Dress Goods News 


Sample these and see how our prices run 
with others. 


Wool Albatross, all the new shades, 
45c, 65c, 75c a yard. 

Mistral, new open mesh fabric, 50c 
to $1.00 a yard. 

Wool Cheviots, 50c, 75c, to $1.25 ayard. 

Crepella, new crepe weave, 75c a yard. 

50-in. wide Satin Venetian Cloth, $1.25 
a yard. 

New Corded Suitings, late spring shades, 
85c a yard, 

Fine Broadcloth, new colors, $1.25 a yd. 

51-inch Homespun Suiting, castor, blue, 
gray, oxford, 78c a yard. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


dae 4° 
Cured Of Piles. 

Mrs. Hinkley, Indianapolis, writes: ‘The 
doctor said it must be an operation cost- 
ing $800 and little chance to survive. I 
chose Pyramid Pile Cure and one 50-cent 
box made me sound and well.” All drug- 
gists sell it. It never fails to cure any 
form of Piles; try it. Book on Piles, cause 
and cure, free by mail. Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


666666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious s Saver, 


eaner, ches Nosmoke house needed. 
seen eC KRAUSER & DEO. Miltea Pe 


$12 toS$18a WEEK 
PAID IN ADVANCE !c:,2:°¢}7¢, us sce 
readers, Permanent comhuresset. Men or wo- 
men can devote part or whole of time to the work. 
4 wonderful opportunity. Write quick before 
some one else secures the position in your place. 
Send references as we send pa ent in 
advance. U. S. Publication Co., pt.3 
1% East 23d St., New York. 

















JELEPHONES AT $5.00 


hased an enormous quantity 

b 9 telephones that have seen but little 

service. WE THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
and guarantee to chi: 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. 
est 85th and Iron Sts,, CHIC. 








UNITARIAN LITERATURE SENT FREE. 


Address MISS PECK, 106 George 8St., Providence, R. I. 
8 P id Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Washing 
a fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A. W.8COTT, Cohoes,N.¥ 


Neverifail. S le, 10 
Bunion and Corn Plaster. Pack aoe, 50 ‘conte by — 
AGENTS WANTED. BOX 314, Braddock, Pa. 


enteantad 


DON’T RENT 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read “The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the west, 
letters from farmers and pictures of 
their homes, barns and stock. Inter- 
esting and instructive. Send 25 cents 
in postage stamps for a year’s sub- 
scription to “THE CoRN BELT,” 209 
Adams Street, Chicago. 




































How to Hang Wall Paper. 


MILLIE MILTON, 





In choosing wall paper there is less waste 
in a design.of small figure. 

Care showld be taken in choosing paper 
for a bedroom: not to get a pattern that 
would tire the eye of a siek person. 

To make the paste, stir into 3 qts boiling 
water 1 cup flour moistened with cold 
water; let cool before using. 

Paper the ceiling first. Two persons will 
be needed for this, one to carry the paper 
and the other to match and brush down. 

A stick made in the shape of a letter I, 
or a new broom, is good to carry the paper 
on. 
Observe the same rules as when papering 
side walls, letting the paper come down 
on the wall a little way at each end so the 
border will cover it. 

With a sharp pair of scissors trim the 
plain edge from the right side of the roll. 
Draw a straight line around the top of the 
room, an inch or- two less than the width of 
the border from the ceiling, 

Begin on the left side of a door and 
measure paper from the line to baseboard. 
Cut off this strip and match by figure, and 
cut as many widths as required of the 
same length. 

When there is a waste, it is better to cut 
off with a sharp knife after the paper is 
hung. 

Lay the strips with edges even, on a long 
board or table, and apply the paste with 
a whitewash brush, being careful to cover 
the edges well. ‘ 

In handling leng strips, it is better to 
turn the bottom of-each back until hung 
in place, when it can be easily drawn down 
again. 

Hang the top of each strip even with the 
line, being careful to match the figure 
nicely, and brush down with a whisk broom 
or new scrubbing brush having bristles of 
the same length. Always brush downward, 
as brushing upward causes it to wrinkle. 
Should it wrinkle, however, leosen the 
paper from the bottem and brush down- 
ward again. 

Cut the border into: yard lengths, and it 
can be put on easily. 

In papering ‘eflings which have been 
whitewashed the only sure way to succeed 
is to scrape off the whitewash first. A gar- 
den hoe ig good for this purpose. 

To remove old paper, wet with hot water 
applied with a whitewash brush and scrape 
with an old. knife. Better work can be 
done if the old paper is first taken off. 


hh 


“To Make Housecleaning Easy. 


PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE. 





Before I begin to clean House I have 
plenty of soft water and clothes, together 
with a profusion of soap and common 
whiting. First comes the kalsomining or 
the whitewashing. To prepére kalsomine 
for eeflings, use % pound white glue 
8 pounds zinc white. Soak the glue over 
night in water, and liquefy over the fire 
the mext day, then add more water and 
the zine white. Standard dyes of any colors 
may be mixed with the kalsomine to give 
any shade desired. As nearly everyone 
knows how to prepare whitewash, we will 
pass that over. 

After_the ceiling has been made fresh and 
clean, the woodwork should be washed 
thoroughly. Next wash the windows with 
clear water, rub whiting over the glass, 
and when dry polish with a soft cloth. 

To disinfect simks and drains, dissolve 4 
lb copperas in 1 gal water, pour into 
the sink and water drain occasionally, and 
it will keep them pure and wholesome. 

After the furniture has been cleaned, a 
good but simple polish can be made of 2 
oz beeswax, % oz white soap and 1 pt boil- 
ing water. Rub on ‘with a cloth a small 
space at a time, and polish with another 
cloth. 

To clean brass kettles, or any articles of 
brass, take the peeling of a lemon before 





A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. 8. Hitehcock, Bast Hampton, Ct 
(the elothier), says if any sufferer from kid- 
ney or bladder disease will write him he 
will tell them what he used. He has noth- 
ing to sell or give, only directs you to a 
yy ed home cure that does the work.-~ 

v. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


[35] 


When sand’s as good as sugar, 
and chalK’s as good as milk; 
When thirty inches make a yard, 

and cotton equals silK; 


When fourteen ounces make a pound 
(and that you’ll not allow)— 
Then common soaps may be as good 


es Ivory Soap is now. 








it is dry, dip in salt and rub the article 
with it. Polish instantly with a dry cloth 
and it will leave a brilliant surface. 

To make the stoves bright, mix the stove 
blacking with vinegar, to the consistency 
of cream, add \% teaspoon sugar, apply 
with a brush, and polish ‘with newspapers. 
It will give a beautiful and lasting’ polish: 

If one has willow furniture that is not 
varnished, they should clean it with salt 
and water, scrub with a stiff brush and dry 


thoroughly. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





8598—Russian Blouse §=—g607—-Russian Biouse 
Suit, Suit. 
4 to 12 years. 


4 to 12 years. 





7 8596—Five Gored Skirt 
with a Graduated 
@594—F ancy Blouse. launce. 
$2 to 40 in. bust, 22 to 32 in. waist. 


Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 


















A LITTLE WORK AMONG THE 
NEIGHBORS WHO KNOW YOU 
selling 24 Ibs. Baker’s 


Bakin der — $9.60 
worth—will earn you a peaueitut Hy edente €ouch 
worth alone $12. Richiy upholst , With the best 
are. : ns with order, and the BS E 
ve them I w ie 
oa P Wil Pay the 


ng er. 
Ww. OBARTE Dent. ‘4 F ore ieficid Mass. j 


This Washing Machine 

















BALL, Manufacturer, 
Room 56 Ball Block, Muncie, Indiana. 








50 YEARS 


4 SUFFERER FROM 


ASTHMA. 


Permanently Cured by the use of Himalya 
A Free trial sent to every Reader. 


It gives use great pleasure to announce the discovery of 
@ positive cure for Asthma in the wonderful Kola Piant, 
a new botani¢ product found om the Congo River, West 
Africa. The cures wrouglit: by it in the worst eases are 
really marvelous, Sufferers of twenty to fifty years’ stand. 
iag have been at once restored. to health by the Kola 





Alfred C.. Lewis, Washington, D C, Editor of the Farm — 


e's Magazine, gives similar testimony, as do hundreds of 
others. To preve beyond doubt. its “wonderful curative 
power, the Kola Importing Co, No 1%64 New 
York, send a large case of the Kola Compound free by mail 
to every reader of this journal who suffers from pogo 
of Asthma. only ask in return that 

yourself you will tell your neighbors about it. 

surely try it, as it costs you nething, 
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Ward’s Horn of Plenty 


Our famous no-middlemen system of providing 
ali the luxuries and necessities of life has been 
adopted by two million people who appreciate 
our ability to help them make four dollars do the 
work of five. THE HORN OF PLENTY IS 


ANNOUNCEMENT-—The spring and summer edition of 
our catalogue No. 70 will be ready March 15th. It will be 
the finest dnd most complete book of its kind ever pubs 
lished, containing over 1,000 pages and 17,000 illustras 
tions. It costs us almost a dollar to publish and distribute 
this catalogue, but we will send it to you for I5c, by mail 
or express prepaid, Almost any family can save $100.00 
a year by having our catalogue. Send for it today and 

enclose 15 cents to | gp pay postage or expressage. Ifyou 
already have our No.70 catalogue don’t send for another as 
we intend to mail you the supplement mentioned below. 

IF YOU HAVE ORDERED goods from us in the past year, we will send 
you @ 100¢page supplement containing all additions to our stock since 


No. 70 catalogue was issued. It will not be necessary for you to ask for 
this supplement as we want you to hace it and will send it anyway. 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER ORDERED goods from us or had our*big catas 
logue, send 1Sc today and get our latest,it’s the key to the doorof prosperity. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago’ 


The House that tells the truth. 


Faas 
a 








In other words, use the ‘‘PLanet]R.” Horse Hoe No. 8._ It is undoubtedly the most popu- 
lar cultivating machine made; light and easy to handle, and at the same time wonderfully 
strong. With its numerous attachments this tool is suited to almost every variety of cultiva- 
tion. The wheel lever controls the wheel and the depth perfectly. The expanding 
lever controls width of cultivation. The material in this tool is the very best,and the 
workmanship up to the high standard we have always maintained. Attachments can be adjusted 
quickly and easily. Do you know about our line of “PLanetr Jr."" Hill and Drill Seeders is 
Single and Double Wheel Hoes, Two-horse Cultivators, Orchard and Universal Cultivators, fin ——— 
Sugar Beet Tools, etc.? Our new catalogue illustrates and describes’ tem all. We want ee : 
you to send for it. It is free. We print hundreds of thousands of these, but they goquickly, Maa } YY LV TF 

y, | — 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107-E, PHILADELPHIA, PA. am yy, 
Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award. 
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NYTFENCE 
Cheaper than wood, 
(YY Speeial prices toe 
IHL) Churches & Com- 
- pe eteries. Strong, 
It is no longer necessary to offer UO see UNM Durable and Cheap. 
arguments in favor of LOO OO LBL “4 AlN Catalogue Free, 


Low-Wheeled, Colled Spring Fence B Winchester, Indians. 
Wide-Tire, 
Short-Turning, 
Broad-Platform 
Wagons, 
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Best Fence 
The tension curve gives elasticity to 


AMERICAN S'E9 FENCE 


PAE oD Ready built of strongest steel, galvanized. Sold 
——$—$<$—s — i ea eee ge whe 
Every farmer ‘ They supplied “9 

knows he + aa = , Hi * the u. S. Gov Ohicago, New York, San Francisco, Denver. 
ought to have : : waa, ernment with 
one; itis only é i‘ & 4 all the Trucks 


a question of (hee ey ee i ! BUILD THE FROST FENCE 





‘where can I 
buy a good one 
with the least 
money.’’ 

The Feemee’s ; 
Handy Wagon \ 5 4 builders com- 
Co., of Sagi- i / Sous bined. 
naw, Michigan, were the = And your work is done for a life time. Not so with fences 
first to build such a wagon, —s , They sell a good steel wheel containing Soft uprights furthér weakened by raps and 
end the oaly ones who give = pase, AS ; OW Ai : oe Lowsser twists. Use your good money for the best. Catalogues free. 

- == le : shown 

tween steel and wood wheels. this picture is the one recommended by th THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, O- 
Agricultural Collegesand Experiment Farms, and is the only truck everadopted by the 0. 8. 
Government. The platform is easily removed and stakes placed on bolsters, then it is ready for 
an ordinary wagon box. The wheels turn under the load, Send for Catalogue and prices. 


FARMER’S HANDY WACON CO., Saginaw, Mich. 














IN THE WORST 
Gash Buy ers for Farms | Gepreey FACTORY TO FARM places, om rongh ground, with breschy stock, of 
Bend thro 


mghme,no matter wierelocacer, «=| il ot wnearth. Catalogue FREE," | PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


description and price and learn my sui 
method f. ers NOEe 4 i THE CLEVELAND FENCE CO. 
North America® Buldine, Puilatel phn. —— ° CLEVELAND, OHIO. P Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 











